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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1955 


These sessions are open to any one who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 


Tell your friends about the program. 


Urge them to attend. 


THEME: “The Preparation of Teachers and Their Training in Service” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 
9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on “The Preparation 
of Teachers and Their Training in Service”’ 
Chairman: Dr. Burton P. Fowler, retired Principal of German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal Discussion Groups 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Richard W. Day, Headmaster, Germantown Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia 
COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Robert S. Lyle, Headmaster, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D. C. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS 
This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting 
held the evening before. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth T. Corr, Principal, Rowland Hall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting held 
the evening before. 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings 


ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass, 
This meeting will be planned by the Art Committee. 
MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: William W. Shirk, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 
RELIGION 


Chairman: Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster, The Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


REMEDIAL READING 


Chairman: Mrs. Marguerite C. Calhoun, Fieldston School, 
New York City. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Earle L. Hunter, Friends Seminary, New York 
City 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of French Committee 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Committee 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Music Committee 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings 


BUSINESS MANAGERS 
Chairman: Theodore Barry, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
LATIN 
Chairman: J. Leslie Firth, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIBRARY! 
Chairman: to be appointed. 
This meeting will be planned by the Library Committee. 


MUSIC 
Chairman: to be appointed. 
This meeting will be planned by the Music Committee. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Hazel Kytle, Headmistress, Southfield School, 
Shreveport, La. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Bulletin Editors 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of English Committee 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the SEB 
Speaker: to be announced, 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: to be appointed, 
This meeting will be planned by the Elementary Schools 
Committee. 
ENGLISH 
Chairman: Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Phil- 
adelphia. 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: to be appointed. 
This meeting will be planned by the special Modern Languages 
Committee. 
SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
This meeting will be planned by the Science Committee and 
may divide into two groups, meeting simultaneously. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Com- 
mittee 


NOTE: Throughout the Conference there will be 
demonstrations of audio-visual aids and exhibits of edu- 
cational materials of interest to independent school 
teachers. 


1 The Library section meeting will begin promptly at 9.45 and run until noon. During this meeting the SEB’s second annual 
awards for the ten best adult books of 1954 for the pre-college reader will be announced by the Board and received by the winning 


authors and publishers. 
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THEY CANNOT READ OR WRITE 


IT IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO TEACH THEM 
By Louise A. RoBeris 


This article by Dr. Roberts, a member of the faculty of The Spence School, New York City, won the 1953-54 prize offered by 
the editors of the Buttetin for the best manuscript on a specific subject field. 


of them have little understanding of the use 

of their native language. Businessmen, col- 
lege instructors, and parents criticize the schools con- 
stantly for failing to teach essential techniques in 
these important areas of academic training. Students 
resent the handicap of working with poor and ineffi- 
cient tools. 


O UR students do not learn to read or write. Most 


As teachers, we know that ability in reading and 
writing is not easily developed. We know that stu- 
dents fail to master the content of courses in history, 
literature, science, and mathematics when they read 
words, but do not comprehend ideas. In compositions, 
letters, and examinations we have daily evidence that 
they have learned to put together words, sentences, 
and paragraphs, but have not learned to express their 
thoughts. 

Most teachers are convinced that these skills can 
be taught. If they cannot, then the fundamentals of 
our educational system are threatened, for only 
through reading and writing can we gain ideas from 
others and communicate ideas to others. Language 
skills are the basis of communication and education. 
They must be taught if our students are to profit from 
the educational privileges open to them. 


WHAT ARE THESE BASIC SKILLS? 


The first skill is the ability to read. Reading is 
more than the mechanical tool of “sounding” or 
“recognizing” words and their meanings. It is the 
ability to understand and appreciate the thoughts of 
others. It is not concerned with rapid reading, al- 
though speed is a practical aim. Nor is it concerned 
with reading for pleasure, although extensive reading 
is always the mark of the student with intellectual 
curiosity. 

Reading is a discipline. With training in reading, 
the student learns to follow the major ideas in an es- 
say, a political speech, a newspaper article, or a ser- 
mon. He sees how arguments proceed to conclusions, 
and understands how evidence is presented and 
judged, how ideas are developed and illustrated. He 
distinguishes between important and subordinate 
ideas, and looks for the logical plan or framework by 
which the author achieves order and clarity. Read- 
ing is straight and sound thinking, learned as a skill 
through practice. 


The second basic tool is the ability to write. Writ- 
ing is more than the mechanical process that teaches 
the first-grader to form his letters carefully and ac- 
curately, and then to connect them and create words. 
It is more than the stories and compositions assigned 
in the grades, and corrected painstakingly for errors 
in spelling, grammar, and punctuation. Every writer 
must be drilled in these elementary mechanical de- 
vices, but he must be taught far more. 

Writing is an art. It is the art of saying some- 
thing to other people in a way that can be understood. 
Writing is the ability to use words and sentences and 
paragraphs for a particular end. It is the ability to 
tell a story and hold the interest of an audience, to 
argue a proposition with force and logic, to describe 
places or personalities so that others can share our 
experiences. It is a practical art which allows us to 
write letters with tact and effectiveness, to prepare 
the secretary’s minutes for a club meeting with sim- 
plicity and directness, or to edit the Annual Report 
for one’s church or favorite charity. Like reading, 
writing is also a course in straight thinking. Good 
writing is sound, logical thinking translated into words ~ 
and ideas. 


WHERE ARE READING AND WRITING 
BEST TAUGHT? 

If reading and writing are skills that can be de- 
veloped, where should they be taught? To face facts 
honestly, they are not taught at present in the second- 
ary schools. Our students read most of each day, 
and are asked to write regularly. But they place 
their major attention in reading on the amount of 
material covered, and in writing on mechanical cor- 
rectness. It is not until they reach college that they 
are introduced to the study of reading and writing as 
the practical means of understanding and of being 
understood. 

Sometimes we try to justify this vacuum at the 
secondary school level. We hear the familiar argu- 
ment that reading with real understanding and writ- 
ing with effectiveness are exceptional abilities pos- 
sessed only by the unusual student. Good students, 
the argument goes, have these skills and need not be 
taught, while the average and poor student cannot 
be taught. Another argument holds that these skills 
depend largely on maturity and might better be 
taught at advanced levels. 
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Reading and writing are admittedly difficult to 
teach. But it is hard to believe that they cannot or 
should not be taught on the level where they are 
greatly needed. Every day secondary school stu- 
dents are required to read materials of considerable 
complexity. They are asked to prepare written assign- 
ments and to pass demanding examinations. How 
can they perform creditably if they lack the basic 
tools of good thinking, good reading, and good 
writing? 

Nor does it seem reasonable to argue that our stu- 
dents are too immature to learn to read and write 
well. We do teach them Shakespeare and Milton and 
Swift, fully realizing that no young student has the 
maturity, emotionally or intellectually, to grasp the 
greatness of such works. Yet, we know that there is 
much to be gained by beginning here. If we see the 
value of presenting great works and great thoughts 
in our classes, should we not teach the techniques by 
which they can be better understood? 

Professor David Daiches of Great Britain, form- 
erly a teacher at The University of Chicago and other 
American colleges, recently wrote an article in The 
Manchester Guardian criticizing the ineffectiveness of 
teaching reading and writing in the American school 
system. ‘The college freshman English course,” he 
noted, “‘is designed to teach the effective handling of 
the English language as a means of expression and 
communication. We would regard this as fourth or 
fifth form stuff, and indeed it is; but it is necessary be- 
cause of the defects of American secondary education in 
this respect.” 

It is time for us to accept our responsibility for 
teaching reading and writing in the American second- 
ary schools. Millions of our high school students con- 
clude their formal educations after high school grad- 
uation. In their work and in their daily lives, they 
lack the very simplest instruction in the habits of 
careful thinking, thoughtful reading, and effective 
writing. Why must the single sentence, the repeated 
phrase, and the twelve-year-old mentality become the 
common denominator for radio, television, news- 
papers, and magazines in our time? 

For the many thousands who go on to college, the 
college freshman course in “composition,” which is 
generally limited to writing alone, cannot fill this gap. 
The college curriculum is crowded, and it is often spe- 
cialized. It assumes students are already prepared 
to work efficiently. 

In 4 Committee Report on General Education in 
School and College, published by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press in 1952, areas are suggested in which the 


1 Quoted in Time, January 11, 1954, pp. 47-48. 


secondary schools can be most helpful to the colleges. 
The Report states that “training in language is the 
English teacher’s first task because verbal skills are 
central to the curriculum as a whole.’ Training in 
language is the English teacher’s first task in the 
secondary schools! But how is this training to be 
carried out? 


A COURSE IN READING AND WRITING 


If we hold that reading and writing are important 
disciplines, and that these skills should be taught at 
the secondary school level, we must consider the 
place of such teaching in the high-school curriculum. 

To quote the Harvard Report once more, training 
in language is “the English teacher’s first task.” 
Moreover, “there is no area of learning which is more 
clearly everybody’s responsibility,” it asserts. But 
these suggestions do not clearly state where reading 
and writing are to be taught. Divided responsibility 
leads us nowhere. When everyone is responsible, no 
one is responsible. 


Certainly the real responsibility must fall upon the 
“English teacher” alone. No one on the faculty is 
better prepared, either by inclination or educational 
background, for such a task. Nevertheless, English 
teachers in English courses seldom teach reading and 
writing in American secondary schools. A new course 
would be needed to teach these skills, and English 
teachers are best equipped to do it. 


There are good reasons why English courses have 
not taught reading and writing well. First, the conflict- 
ing aims of English courses have made such training 
impossible. Many teachers of English feel their 
courses should be concerned primarily with literature, 
concentrating on either an “appreciation” of litera- 
ture or upon our historical and cultural background. 

When the teacher does ask the student to write, it 
is generally as a comment on some piece of literature 
he has been reading. Did the student /ike the poem? 
What does he think of the essay? 

Or the student may be asked to write a personal 
essay in imitation of Hazlitt, or Addison, or Franklin. 
Little is done to teach the writing of simple, convinc- 
ing prose. 

Other teachers prefer to stress composition, work- 
ing through the meticulous correcting of countless 
themes. Pressed by time and a conflict of aims, they 
are often limited in their instruction of the student to 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. They seldom 
deal with the broader problems of language and ex- 
pression. 


2 General Education in School and College, A Committee Report, Harvard University Press, 1952, p. 47. 


3 Ibid, 
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Secondly, the limited materials in the English courses 
make the disciplined teaching of reading and writing im- 
possible. Poetry, short stories, the drama, and the 
novel are not the best materials for teaching tech- 
niques primarily related to prose writing. They do 
not directly face the problem of learning to write 
present-day English prose. 

In addition, the limitation of subject matter ex- 
cludes our dealing with reading problems presented 
by historical writing, scientific writing, and literature 
in the social sciences, although the student is required 
to work with materials in all these fields each day. 
Our problem of teaching the skills connected with 
reading and writing is genera/ in nature, and cannot be 
solved when we are bound by a specific subject matter. 

In the third place, the essentials of reading and writ- 
ing have not been taught successfully in the English 
courses because students fail to transfer learning which 
they come to associate with the “English course.” They 
see no reason to write as carefully on an assignment 
in history, in science, or in the social sciences as they 
would on an “English composition.” 


NOT “EVERYBODY’S RESPONSIBILITY” 


But if the English teacher in the typical English 
course has not solved the problem of teaching read- 
ing and writing in the secondary school, neither has the 
assertion that such training can be “everybody’s re- 
ponsibility.” Courses in literature and history, science 
and mathematics are already overloaded. There is 
no time for teachers in these fields to take up the 
particular problems of language. 

Quite properly, they assume the English course 
provides this training. But poorly-written examina- 
tions, misunderstood instructions, and gaps in under- 
tanding of textbook materials assigned too often 
demonstrate how wrong their assumption has been! 

Instead of trying to revise our present English 
course, it would seem wise to open a new field of 
teaching in the secondary schools. Only a separate 
course, depending for its materials on the whole curri- 
culum but with its own objectives and techniques, 
can do the job. 

This new field is actually a very old one. Aris- 
totle wrote two basic texts, both familiar to the ad- 
vanced student of language. The Logic, a guide to 
reasoning or thinking, can be seen in our day as a 
guide to the skill of reading. The Rhetoric talks about 
good writing. 

In the curricula of medieval schools, the trivium 
dealt with grammar dialectic, and rhetoric, and great 
emphasis was placed on those skills. The old Acad- 
emies and finishing schools of 19th Century America 
stressed the techniques of reading and writing far 





more than we do today. Schools in England and on 
the Continent put reading and writing in an impor- 
tant place in their secondary school curricula, holding 
sound knowledge of language is a basic tool of the 
educational process. 


In the American secondary school system we need 
a course which returns to this emphasis on language. 
Only as we set reading and writing apart, as equal in 
importance to history, mathematics, literature, and 
science, will students come to understand they are 
dealing with something other than the stepchildren 
of our educational system. As our colleges have 
turned from over-specialization to a new belief in the 
Liberal Arts, so the secondary schools need to realize 
that increasing masses of material do not bring real 
education if the students cannot understand them. 


A course in reading and writing would help the 
students acquire the skills necessary to understand 
what they read, and to write so others can understand 
them. Such a course would not be costly in terms 
of either time or money, for it would increase the 
efficiency with which many courses were studied and 
taught. Students would learn new habits of study, 
and new tools for telling what they had learned. 


English courses would be devoted to the study of 
literature, and would be simplified and strengthened. 
Students who did not go to college would have train- 
ing helpful in any career. Students who did go to 
college would know how to make outlined notes of 
their lectures, work with their college textbook assign- 
ments with profit, and write their assignments and 
reports in simple and clear language. 


OF WHAT WOULD THE COURSE CONSIST? 


To students and teachers alike, a course in read- 
ing and writing could be exciting. With objectives 
fundamental to all learning, materials drawn from all 
phases of the curriculum, and assignments geared to 
present-day situations, it would have an inclusive 
quality. Instruction in the use of the English lan- 
guage, the most interesting course in American schools 
in the past, would take the place of tedious drill and 
mechanical correctness. These would become means 
to an end, and not the end itself. 


Such a course in reading and writing would chal- 
lenge the minds of the most able students, and pro- 
vide a// students with tools that would be useful for 
the rest of their lives. In this age of television and 
the picture-magazines, our minds are not often chal- 
lenged by concepts and ideas. In an educational sys- 
tem stressing survey courses and culminating in electro- 
graphic pencils and machine-scored examinations, it 
would be good to return to the kind of thinking which 
would toughen the minds of our students. 
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AFTER TWENTY-ONE YEARS—A NEW LOOK 
AT THE BOOKLISTS 


By Estuer MI.Liett 


Miss Millett is Librarian of Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and Executive Chairman of the Junior and Senior Booklist 


Committees of the Secondary Education Board. 


I 
b © promote good reading for American youth 


and to provide an antidote for condensations 

and comic books are the aims of all who work 
in the field of education. For more than two decades 
the Funior and Senior Booklists of Current Books have 
been published by the Secondary Education Board 
as a service to help in raising the reading level of 
young people. The Booklists were conceived for the 
students themselves, but today they are used not 
only by boys and girls, but by librarians and teachers 
and parents, as a means of keeping abreast of the best 
of the new books. With more and more to do, and 
less and less time in which to do it, it is a physical 
impossibility for each of us to keep track of the new 
books. In the United States, in 1953, a total of 12,050 
books was published. Even after eliminating reprints 
and books in specialized and technical fields there 
are a formidable number left to examine. The seven- 
teen members of the SEB Booklist Committees read 
over 1500 of these 1953 books and selected approxi- 
mately 300 for each 1954 Booklist. 

1954 was a significant year in the life of the Book- 
lists for it was just twenty-one years ago, in 1933, 
that the first ones were published. It seems a good 
time to restate their purpose, to review what has been 
accomplished, and to outline future plans. 


II 


A project dealing with an ever-changing product 
cannot itself stand still. In the early days of the ven- 
ture, when relatively few publishers sent their entire 
yearly output for consideration, it was unnecessary 
for the reviewers to be so ruthlessly selective as it is 
today. Now that some 150 publishers submit more 
and more books each year it has become increasingly 
difficult to limit the selections to an approximate 300 
for each list. The practice of issuing a supplementary 
list in December has also had to be abandoned. 
Changes have been made in the format. New covers 
have been designed from time to time, and pictures 
have been added. Subjects have been eliminated or 
regrouped as suggestions have been made by both 
publishers and readers. 

A change in use has taken place, also. Originally 
the Booklists were planned as supplementary reading 
lists for students in member schools of the SEB — in 
fact many schools used them as their sole summer 


reading lists. Now that many schools make their 
own basic reading lists pupils are encouraged to use 
the Booklists as additional aids only, and as guides 
through the maze of yearly publications. Schools 
and libraries, and some bookstores, welcome them for 
distribution to parents. Public and school libraries 
throughout the United States use the lists as buying 
guides. Because the committees’ standards aim at a 
higher reading level than that of most lists of books 
for children and young people the Booklists have set 
a pace which it is interesting to note is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent in the thinking about reading 
development throughout the country. 

Gradually, too, the practice has grown up of list- 
ing in the Senior Booklist only adult books, and of 
putting the best of the so-called “teen-age novels and 
biographies” in the Junior Booklist. Each list includes 
the ninth grade, the age when readers turn a corner 
in their tastes. The Funior Booklist thus appeals to 
the fourteen-year-old who is still more child than 
adult, while the Senior Booklist is appropriate for the 
freshman who is more adult than child. In grading 
the books the reviewers rely not only on their own 
experience and judgment but constantly “try out” 
the books they are considering on their own students 
and children. 

The Junior Booklist covers a wider age range than 
the Senior Booklist. It includes books for the pre- 
school child as well as selections for all the grades 
through the ninth. In the 1954 list subjects varied 
from animal stories and ballet to dinosaurs and space 
travel, and included new editions of old favorites, 
such as Wind In the Willows. The Junior Committee 
tries to choose books that will interest children, and 
at the same time books that will be informative or 
illuminative or have some literary value. For the 
young reader, too, good illustrations and attractive 
format are important. Believing that youngsters like 
to select their own books, the reviewers write the an- 
notations for books recommended for grades four 
through nine in terms that will interest the children 
themselves. The comments on books for younger 
readers are written with the idea that they will be 
read by the parent or teacher choosing the book for 
the child. 

In the Senior Booklists some of the choices prob- 
ably have surprised and will surprise both parent and 
teacher. In the past twenty years the teen-ager, as 
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well as the Booklists, has come of age, as is evident 
in the increasing knowledge and responsibilities that 
have been thrust upon him. In countless instances 
the parent and teacher ignore the child and appeal 
to the adult in the high school student, and so it must 
be with books. It is for this reason that the Senior 
Committee makes its selections from adult books only. 
Intended to interest and to challenge, as well as to 
entertain and inform, the choices respect the inquisi- 
tiveness and maturity of American young people. 
Nor do the reviewers put any ceiling on the ability 
of youth to handle complex, “controversial” or off- 
track material. As long as a book is not trivial or 
cheap or dishonest or badly written the committee 
believes that the teen-ager will read it wisely and 
judge it properly. As in the case of the older books 
in the Funior Booklist the annotations are written for 
the young people themselves. In the 1954 Book/ist the 
subjects ranged from best-selling novels and a life of 
Queen Elizabeth II to the poetry of Edith Sitwell 
and the essays of Orwell and Highet. Authors in- 
cluded new and unknown names as well as such old 
standbys as Hemingway, Santayana, James Thurber, 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. It is interesting to 
compare this list with various surveys for adults of 
the best of the books of 1953 and to find that there is 
little difference in subject matter or approach. 


Ill 


At a sort of coming-of-age party, the Senior Book- 
list made a new departure this year which the com- 
mittee hopes may take a prominent place in the 
world of reading for young people. In an effort to 
call attention to the importance of adult books for 
young people the first annual awards for the “Ten 
Best Books of 1953 for the Pre-College Reader” were 
made at the Opening Forum of the 1954 SEB Annual 
Conference. Awards were made to the following 
authors and their publishers: 


To Marchette Chute and E. P. Dutton & Co. for 
Ben Fonson of Westminster 

To Virginia Cowles and Harper & Bros. for 
Winston Churchill: the Era and the Man 


To Jacques Ives Cousteau and Harper & Bros. for 
The Silent World 


To Ernest K. Gann and William Sloane Associates 
for 
The High and the Mighty 


To Charles A. Lindbergh and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons for 
The Spirit of St. Louis 
To James A. Michener and Random House, Inc. for 
The Bridges At Toko-Ri 





To Arthur Miller and Viking Press, Inc. for 
The Crucible 


To William Hutchison Murray and E. P. Dutton 
& Co. for 


The Story of Everest 


To Leslie C. Stevens and Little, Brown & Co. for 
Russian Assignment 


To Theodore H. White and William Sloane Asso- 
ciates for 


Fire In the Ashes 


Authors, publishers, booksellers, and librarians praised 
the venture, and the popularity of the books among 
young people themselves, whether you agree with the 


choices or not, has proved that at least these are ten 
good books. 


T. H. White, in writing of the pleasure it gave him 
to receive one of the awards, phrases the necessity of 
highlighting good books for young people this way: 


“TI have believed for years that almost nothing a man learns 
after twenty stays with him; I know, on reflection, that almost 
all the ideas and conceptions that I now live with were ideas and 
conceptions hammered into me by the books and teachers I 
knew in the years when I was being shaped. All the writing a 
man does professionally as an author is reduced in importance 
in his own mind by the knowledge that for ninety per cent of 
his readers his writing is like water, to be sipped to slake thirst 
momentarily, but which neither lasts nor colors the mind of the 
readers, The only people who count are the kids; one kid pull- 
ing my book off the shelves of a school library and reading it 
because he wants to or because it helps explain the world to him 
is more important to me than any number of adult readers who 
read to pass the time, to be entertained, or because they need 
the information to work with. If anything a writer writes even- 
tually sticks, eventually lasts, eventually bears influence it is 
because it has penetrated some youngster’s mind and taken root 
there.” 


Another innovation in 1954 involved both Book- 
lists. The first Secondary Education Board Booklist 
Exhibition, produced by Wesleyan University, was 
launched at the SEB Annual Conference at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City last March. All the books 
selected for both lists — some 580 from more than 
seventy publishers — were assembled by Malcolm 
Stearns, Jr., Assistant Librarian of the Olin Library 
at Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.). The 
exhibit was sponsored by the university in an effort 
to bridge the gap between publishers and schools and 
to promote good reading for children and young 
people, as well as to enable teachers and librarians to 
become familiar with the books. Following the con- 


ference the exhibition was on display for a month at 
Wesleyan, where 2,000 teachers and librarians in 
Connecticut were invited to view it. From mid-April 
until late June the show ‘took to the road and was 
visited by more thousands in a dozen places through- 
out Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecti- 
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cut. The schools, colleges, and associations which 
played host to the Exhibit arranged teas and talks by 
authors and librarians to introduce the books to their 
localities. 


IV 


Future plans for the Book/ists include the continu- 
ation of the annual book awards — to be announced 
this year in the Library Section Meeting and the 
Saturday luncheon of the Annual Conference — and 
perhaps an exhibit of the new books of 1954 to be 
included in the 1955 Book/ists, again under the aegis 
of Wesleyan. Every effort is being made to publish 
the new lists in time for distribution at the March 
conference instead of in April as in former years. 
Extra committee members have been added to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing number of books being 
published. Investigation is now going on to explore 
the possibilities of introducing a selection of French 
books and one of recordings in the Senior Booklist. 
Having reached their majority the Book/ists must con- 
tinue to develop. The committees subscribe to what 
Josephine Morriss, head of the children’s book de- 
partment at the Scribner Book Store, said recently: 
“In these days, when we are contending with tele- 
vision, radio, movies, and comics, and fighting to have 
our children and grandchildren read (and to read 
well), it behooves us, who are in a position to do so, 
to make it possible for them to have the best, and 
only the best.” 








1954-1955 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue Inperenpent Scuoo.t Buttetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1955. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLtetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the Buttetin. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tue InpEreNDENT Scuoo. Buiis- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Buxtetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue Inperenpent Scnoot Butietin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 





PERSONALS 








The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Butvetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 
advertiser. 








TEacHING — Dramatics — GUIDANCE 

Canasius University (A.B.), Gregorian College (A.M.). 
Single — Go anywhere — Good home live in— 15 years 
teaching—prefecting. Available now. French, German, 
Latin, Social Studies. Mask and Wig Type shows spe- 
cialty, also Basketball, Fencing, Swimming. Excellent 
Disciplinarian. 

Contact: Pierre, Box 101. 


Miss Barry’s AMERICAN SCHOOL 
26th year 
Accredited school for boys and girls. College prepara- 
tion. Emphasis on languages, arts, general studies. Small 
classes. Supervised study. Riding, tennis, fencing. 
Address: Principal, Via dei Bardi, 30, Florence, Italy. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KenneETH C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


It’has been some time since anything has been written here concerning techniques in interpreting our schools to the public. Robert 
M, Campbell, director of public relations at Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., attended a recent open meeting of the SEB Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and described some of the things he has done effectively in Vermont. He has been kind enough to sum- 
marize his work in the field, and I am happy to print his article in this section. 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC 


By Rospert M. CampBeELi 


I 


HE problem for private schools is to find a 
means of telling the national population what 
private schools are, what they stand for, 

what they do, how, where, and at what cost their 

services can be obtained.” Ogden Miller thus stated 

a universal problem for secondary independent schools 

in his excellent article “Would It Pay to Advertise?! 

Mr. Miller’s proposal of a prestige advertising 
campaign in national publications would require con- 
certed action by a large number of independent 
schools. Such action, involving large scale coopera- 
tion, does not appear feasible at the moment, but 
there are areas in which the individual school can op- 
erate with the tools at hand. Two mediums of con- 
tact with the general public are suggested here: the 
hometown release and editorials. 

Hometown releases. Most independent school stu- 
dents come from communities served by daily or 
weekly newspapers interested in news of local resi- 
dents. Relatively few students come from the heart 
of the metropolitan areas served by the large dailies, 
which, of course, are not interested in “home town” 
happenings. Even most suburban areas have weekly 
newspapers given over to community news. For these 
papers names are news. 


Many of our independent secondary schools send 
items about their students to hometown newspapers. 
The number of items released by a school varies from 
one or two a year to a half dozen or more for an ac- 
tive student. Such releases usually are published, 
and, more important, read. 

Here then is an open avenue of communication 
direct to the people we wish to reach. Our task is to 
use this medium of contact effectively. A brief item 
about the activity or achievement of a student bene- 
fits a school by bringing the name of the school into 
the general public eye. Such an article, briefly ex- 
panded, can also tell something about the school and 
indirectly about independent secondary education. 


For example, a boy’s (or a girl’s) election to the 
student council may give an opportunity to explain 
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the purpose of the council, the philosophy behind it, 
and even how that philosophy reflects the aims of the 
individual school. Instead of one brief paragraph 
about a student’s election to the council, we might 
end up with several information-filled paragraphs, 
giving the reader a very definite impression of the 
soundness, prestige, and worth of the school, and, by 
extension, of all independent schools. 


An item about a girl’s entering the school offers an 
opportunity to bring in the fall schedule of events. A 
release about a boy’s winning an athletics letter may 
give an opportunity to indicate the school’s philoso- 
phy on sports. Or a student’s election to the Cum 
Laude Society may be the occasion for indicating the 
educational standards of the school. 


Will newspapers print all these expanded stories? 
The answer is, surprisingly enough, yes. Often 
enough, at least, to warrant the additional effort. 
There is, however, a technique in building the story. 
It must proceed from the specific to the general. The 
name of the student who occasioned the release must 
appear at the beginning of the story. An editor will 
cut a story from the bottom up depending on the 
space he has to fill. 


Discretion and judgment must, of course, be used 
in expanding a story. A double-spaced typewritten 
article of a single page has a much greater chance of 
staying out of the waste paper basket than one of 
two or three pages. A typewritten page may include 
five or six concise and pertinent paragraphs, which 
in print will be a five or six-inch item. Such a release 
will command far greater attention than one of a 
couple of lines which may be lost among other 
items. 


In his article Mr. Miller mentioned the large num- 
ber of students served by the New England independ- 
ent schools alone. Countrywide this number is, of 
course, much greater. Think of the vast amount of 
coverage and the number of impressions which would 
be made in a year if four or five releases were sent 
out about each student, even if only half of them were 
printed. 
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II 

Editorials. Another tool in our public relations 
kit which we could use more effectively and exten- 
sively is editorial comment in local or state news- 
papers. While this medium offers limited and infre- 
quent opportunities it does reach a segment of the 
public not otherwise reached by hometown releases 
or sports news. The cumulative effect of favorable 
comment about independent schools could be tremen- 
dous. An additional value is that such editorials can 
be reprinted and sent to alumni, parents, and friends 
of the school. 

An example of what was done at Vermont Acad- 
emy is a case in point. At the beginning of the last 
school year a parent in Burlington, Vt., was ap- 
proached to see if he would be willing to ask the edi- 
tor of The Burlington Free Press to run a congratula- 
tory editorial on the occasion of the beginning of 
Laurence G. Leavitt’s twentieth year as Headmaster 
of Vermont Academy. Pertinent information about 
the school was furnished the parent. Since Burling- 
ton is 150 miles away from the school, strong empha- 
sis was placed on Vermont Academy’s contribution 
to the state. With some editing and editorial com- 
ment the material was run as an editorial under the 
title, “Vermont Academy’s Growing Contribution.” 

Shortly afterwards the editor of The Rutland 
Herald was approached to see if he would be willing 
to carry a similar editorial. The editor courteously 
indicated that he wasn’t particularly interested. His 
interest in education in the state was evident, and a 
lively discussion followed on the importance of inde- 
pendent education to the economy of the state. Sev- 
eral weeks later the Rutland paper ran an editorial 
called ‘Education, an Industry,” which proclaimed 
education in the state as an importance business and 
emphasized the benefits that accrued to the state in 
cultural values. Vermont Academy was mentioned 
specifically in the editorial, and the importance of the 
school and its payroll to the small community in which 
it is located was stressed. 

The story did not end there, however. A week or 
so later, The Brattleboro Reformer reprinted The Rut- 
land Hera/d editorial in full, and on the next day ran 
an editorial which developed further the importance 
of educational institutions to a community and to the 
state. Here again Vermont Academy was mentioned. 

Reprints of these editorials were sent by the Acad- 
emy to alumni and parents. The reprints also pro- 
vided an opportunity to get in touch with some of 
the businesses and business men in the state in con- 
nection with the school’s over-all development plan 
for funds. 

This series of editorials helped not only Vermont 
Academy but the whole cause of independent educa- 


tion, both secondary and college, in the state. But 
simply sending material to an editor is not enough. 
Personal contact must be made. 

The importance of a school to a community is one 
subject for editorial comment. Other occasions for 
editorials might be developed in connection with a 
projected development program, an anniversary, some 
special contribution to education which the school 
may be making, or in connection with fund raising. 

A similar project conducted by the SEB public re- 
lations committee could be effective in “selling” the 
role of the independent school through editorials in 
metropolitan dailies, such as The New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, The Christian Science 
Monitor, and other large circulation papers. 

The principal costs of maintaining good public 
relations through the medium of hometown releases 
and editorials are mainly time and effort. The bene- 
fits are felt not only by the individual school but by 
all independent schools. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT 


Mr. Campbell’s suggestion that the SEB Public 
Relations Committee undertake the project of inter- 
esting large metropolitan newspapers in writing edi- 
torials is indeed flattering in its implication that the 
committee members are superhuman. Each member 
has more than a full-time job in his own institution. 
Each member, furthermore, gives a great deal of time 
and thought to the committee’s work. (Two hand- 
books have been written, a third is about to be pub- 
lished, and a fourth is well beyond the planning stage.) 
I hasten to assure you that the idea not only has merit 
but has been discussed. Much information and many 
news releases are sent to a large list of editors each 
year. That is all that this committee can do. 

Furthermore, I do not think this is a job for a 
committee of volunteer workers. There are organiza- 
tions or associations that could finance such a project. 
We are not dodging the issue or passing the buck. 

The primary function of the Secondary Education 
Board and of its Public Relations Committee is to 
help member schools help themselves. In the field of 
public relations progress has been steady. Ten years 
ago schools were generally unaware of educational 
public relations. Through the work of the Public 
Relations Committee, its publications, its open meet- 
ings, its section in the BuLLeTin, educators have 
come to realize how important public relations can 
be to independent education. They are helping them- 
selves. This is the reward that has come to past and 
present members of the committee. 

The most effective work in the area of influencing 
newspapers can and should be done at the local and 
regional level Sy all member schools. As has been said 
many times, persons handling the public relations 
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work in our schools must make the effort to tell the 
story of ai] independent schools by tying it in with 
the local story. It takes time and personal contact 
with newspaper editors, publishers, and reporters but, 
as Mr. Campbell points out, it is well worth the effort. 


INTERPRETING EDUCATION 


“Interpreting Education to the Public” was the 
title of a talk by Fred Hechinger, Education Editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune at the annual Tui- 
tion Plan luncheon last February. This ties in ad- 
mirably with this month’s theme. 

“In trying to get a message across, you must first 
know your audience,” said Mr. Hechinger. “The au- 
dience is unlimited, because forty million people in 
America are taking part in some form or other of or- 
ganized education.” 

“Who are the interpreters . . . . there are the 
press and other media of communication. ...I am 
ready to say bluntly,” he continued, “that as a whole 
the press is doing a totally inadequate job. It has 
not even begun to serve the people in the field of edu- 
cation with anywhere near the effectiveness with 
which it is covering other fields. . . . You will find that 
only a minority of the daily press in this country 
really responds to the peoples’ interest in their schools. 
’, .. Nor have many newspapers even begun to clarify 
in their own minds the question of what is an educa- 
tion story.” 

Radio and TV, he continued, “‘still have so far to 
go to compete even with the advances made by the 
press that it would be kinder to give them a chance 
to grow up before embarrassing them in public. But 
in these fields, as in the press, there have been shining 
exceptions. More important, there is much brilliant 
opportunity.” 

He went on to point out that those on the side of 
the information media act merely as the microphone 
for education. The voice and the substance must be 
that of the spokesmen for education. 

There are many effective spokesmen who make it 
possible for education editors to produce the stories 
they do. By and large, however, he claimed that 
educators are not carrying their share of the burden 
of interpreting education. They should cooperate and 
let editors see the process of evolution in educational 
policies and developments. 

“Finally,” he said, “this harsh fact must be faced: 
Interpreting education is not, and must never be 
made synonymous with selling education. ...I be- 
lieve that the only way education can be properly in- 
terpreted is if it — education — first works around 
the clock to improve itself so that it has a story to 
tell of which we may be proud. The best interpreter 
of a successful curriculum is the alumnus who studied 
under it... .” 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

The following report was written by Mary A. Bogue, 
Headmistress of The Kent School, Englewood, 
Colo., as her contribution to a public relations forum 
held in Denver last March under the auspices of the SEB. 

In late March of 1954 twenty-three of us from in- 
dependent schools of Colorado had our first oppor- 
tunity to discuss together in a “Public Relations 
Forum” questions that such a comprehensive topic 
might evoke. Esther Osgood and Alden Groff, visit- 
ing officers of the SEB, stimulated and guided the 
discussion. Naturally our comments were statistical 
and descriptive and concerned the geography of our 
group of seven schools (in an area as large as the New 
England states plus New Jersey and half of New 
York), the relative youth of the participating schools, 
and the lack of an organized association of these few 
schools, each of which has determined its policy fol- 
lowing its own experience in the field of public relations. 

The independent school population has for the 
most part represented a minority group in our com- 
munities, which lack a background of independent 
school tradition. The initiative in developing and 
cementing good public relations has had to come from 
the individual schools, which share with particular 
profit the cultural and civic opportunities of the cities 
and the state. 

The Kent School is well aware that our participa- 
tion in these opportunities is appreciated and wel- 
comed and that as we participate we interpret our 
school, even though we are the recipients more often 
than the givers. Probably the simplest way to clarify 
this statement is to enumerate some of our public 
relations of recent years. 

The University of Colorado invites school officers 
to the campus every fall to confer with the freshmen 
accepted from their schools and to meet with other 
school representatives. This has been an excellent 
opportunity for the exchange and expression of ideas. 
Members of the University faculty have seemingly 
appreciated our requests that they visit our school as 
commencement speakers and as lecturers. Two years 
ago they formed the majority group of speakers in a 
series of lectures in our senior Allied Arts course. 
This year the head of their Fine Arts department will 
give to our parents and pupils a series of illustrated 
lectures. Their school accreditation and teacher pro- 
curement offices have always served us well. Our field 
hockey team meets the University players each fall. 

We have enjoyed similar contacts with the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Our International Relations group 
has been greatly stimulated through their sponsorship 
of a yearly state conference of high school students. 

The Kent School has had many helpful associa- 
tions with the Denver Public schools; inter-school 
visiting by the faculty, availability to our members 
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of materials in their professional library, consultation 
about equipment and building construction, and 
many personal associations. Our students attend 
their summer school sessions, and all College Board 
candidates write the tests under their supervision. 

We have not been able to use all the opportunities 
available to us through the many exhibits and services 
of the museums, the library, the symphony, and 
other civic organizations. We have their material on 
loan, they shepherd our groups through the galleries 
on special tours, and they send speakers to lecture 
and to acquaint us with their programs. 

We believe that we are interpreting to the public 
the program of the independent school through our 
generous support of welfare drives, our voluntary 
service in Community Chest agencies and hospitals, 
in the use of our building in establishing a mission 
church, in our support of children’s theatre produc- 
tions, and, we hope, in our long and successful experi- 
ence in holding to a fine standard of academic in- 
tegrity. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Believing that no independent school, especially if 
it is an urban-centered day school, should isolate it- 
self from the community in which it is located, the 
headmaster and other members of the faculty of 
Tower Hill School in Wilmington, Del., have con- 
tinued to seek opportunities to serve the community 
in a number of ways. Of special interest has been the 
contribution which Oliver Drake, a member of the 
history department of the middle school, has made 
in helping the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum work out plans for tours for school children. 
The headmaster, the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, is pres- 
ently serving on the Governor’s “Commission on 
Mental Health Training and Research.” Further- 
more, in the interest of good public relations and 
community-mindedness Tower Hill’s facilities have 
been made increasingly available to outside groups, 
some thirty different organizations having used them 
last year. 





With community use as one of its central functions 
the new Memorial Building of The Gunnery, Wash- 
ington, Conn., was opened to the Yale Club of North- 
western Connecticut for that group’s annual fall meet- 
ing on September 21. 

The McCutcheon Lounge was made available in 
October to the Washington Women’s Club for a musi- 
cal program to benefit scholarships offered annually 
to three Washington girls in the Waterbury Hospital 
School of Nursing. 

As speakers of general interest visit the school, 
provision for community attendance can be made 
either in the Lounge or in the larger gymnasium, which 


will also be the scene this year of the New Year’s Eve 
party at which the school has played host since the 
time of Frederick W. Gunn, its founder in 1850. 


COOPERATIVE ADVERTISING 


Promotion on a cooperative scale was the title of 
an article in this section of the BuLLETIN last May in 
which were outlined the ideas and thinking about a 
cooperative advertising plan. 

You may have noticed in the October issues of 
Harpers and The Atlantic a one-third page advertise- 
ment entitled “Why Is a Private School Called In- 
dependent?” sponsored by the National Council of 
Independent Schools. This is the first of six such 
notices that will appear in these two magazines. The 
two magazines, which operate together for business 
purposes, have been interested enough in the idea to 
match whatever space is paid for by the participating 
group. Nineteen schools have been interested enough 
to underwrite this project. 

At the end of each ad there will be an invitation 
to send for a further statement on independent edu- 
cation. To those who respond now a copy of the 
N.C.I.S. pamphlet on “The Functions of Independent 
Secondary Education in the United States” will be 
sent. It is too early at this writing to know what 
the response has been. School heads and all others 
interested are therefore urged to watch for the ad- 
vertisements, to do all they can to assess the results, 
and then to help by sending in their conclusions, as 
well as their own comments and criticisms to the 
N.C.LS. 

This is a modest beginning both in terms of num- 
bers reached and in terms of money involved. Ad- 
vertising in the big weeklies or some of the other 
monthlies is far more expensive. However, if this 
should prove effective, there is a possibility of a larger 
effort. 

Much credit for the execution of the plan and 
for the writing of the messages should go to Ogden 
Miller, Headmaster of The Gunnery, and William Cox, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy. 





PRIZE WINNERS 


The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLETIN 
take pleasure in announcing the winners of the 1953-54 
prize contest: 

The prize for the best article in a subject field was 
awarded to Dr. Louise A. Roberts, The Spence School, 
New York City, for “They Cannot Read or Write,” pub- 
lished in this issue. 

The prize for the best article on a subject of general 
interest was awarded to Dr. A, L. Lincoln, formerly of 
The Lawrenceville School and now of De Bary, Fla., for his 
paper, “Lock Step os. Individual Instruction,” which ap- 
peared in the issue of November, 1953. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


I 
Pee concern is expressed by educators 


throughout the country over the shortage of 

adequately trained teachers. This problem 
is emphasized by the heavily increased enrollment in 
schools this fall. Classrooms in our elementary and 
high schools opened with a record of 35,000,000 pupils, 
an increase of 1,600,000 over last year. In colleges 
and universities, a student increase of 89,000 was 
estimated, reversing the previous downward trend of 
enrollments. Lower schools expect an increase of 
1,000,000 or more annually for the rest of this decade, 
and college attendance is definitely on the upswing. 
The “war baby” boom of the early Nineteen Forties 
will be felt in our high schools within the next year or 
two, and by 1960 the colleges will get the full impact. 
By then, educators estimate, colleges will have en- 
rolled 3,000,000 students. By 1970, this figure is 
expected to reach 4,000,000. 


For these reasons, it is important that every pos- 
sible source of available teachers be explored. In 
1952, the Teachers Recruitment Committee of the 
National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls, 
brought this problem to the New York Times. It was 
felt that we could render an important service to the 
education field by establishing a clearing house for 
teacher openings on a nation-wide basis. It was sug- 
gested that we provide a place for schools to list posi- 
tions, and for available teachers to state their quali- 
fications. 


As the result of this suggestion, in March 1953, 
the Times established the headings, ““Teacher Open- 
ings” and “Teachers Available,” in its Sunday ‘“Re- 
view of the Week” Section. This part of the Sunday 
Times contains a review of the week’s top news, the 
Editorial Page, “Education in Review,” and “Science 
in Review.” It is widely read by teachers and edu- 
cational administrators. 


II 


To get this advertising started, the National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for Girls suggested a 
bulletin to its members. From this mailing we re- 
ceived fifty-five advertisements of teacher openings, a 
good beginning. To attract the attention of teachers, 
the Times ran several notices about the new feature. 
These brought forty-four advertisements from teach- 
ers seeking positions. Many more came in too late 
for the March 22 issue. 

Where advertisers wished to keep response confi- 
dential, the Times supplied box numbers. More than 
500 replies were received by schools and teachers 
through box numbers alone. There is no record of 


the additional response to advertisements containing 
names and addresses, of which there were many. 

I was requested by the Association to report on 
this campaign at its conference in Atlantic City, 
March 2 and 3, 1954. I believe the following excerpts 
from that report may be of interest to readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN. 


“Some of the schools advertising their teacher 


openings last spring sent us these comments as to their 
results: 


From a school in Connecticut — ‘I am delighted to reply that 
through an advertisement of this school in the New York Times 
of March 22, 1953, we added to our staff an outstandingly able 
teacher of French. Our experience confirms without question 
the value of such school advertising, and I am happy to know 
that the classification will be repeated.’ 

From a school in Bryn Mawr, Pa.— ‘We had at least eight 
replies for the second grade vacancy, and one of these was a 
marvelous person whom we immediately engaged and about 
whom we are very happy. We hope that she is a permanent 
addition to our staff. It seems to be a useful idea in every way 
and this school will be very happy to support the plan this year 
and in future years,’ 

From a school in Kentucky — ‘I had four applicants, all of 
whom had good qualities for consideration but who were not 
contacted by me, because I had the good fortune to fill the 
vacancies sooner than I had expected. These applicants came 
from the New York-Pennsylvania area; one was a Chinese girl, 
not a citizen, whose teaching experience was in Shanghai. I 
think this plan has great possibilities for the future. As it be- 
comes better known, teachers of better calibre will look forward 
to the issues containing notices of vacancies.’ 

From a school in Washington, D. C.— ‘One faculty member 
was appointed as a result of the advertisement. We do hope 
to use the service again.’ 

From a school in Ohio— ‘The Headmistress has asked me 
to write you that she heartily approves of the service and may 
wish to use it again in the future. For your information we did 
receive two answers to our advertisement last year; however, 
neither candidate was appointed,’ 


“T think it is important to note that despite the 
fact that this school did not locate a suitable teacher 
from our trial publication of March 22, its conviction 
of the value and future potential of our service re- 
mains unchanged. 


“T have particular reason for reading almost the 
entire text of the following letter from Massachusetts, 
as it contains a point that I wish to discuss later: 


‘Very definitely on the profit side of the ledger was the fact 
that as a result of the math ad I obtained the services of a very 
fine person who is now the head of the mathematics department. 
On the debit side I must report that I had some annoying ex- 
periences with several applicants who, had they been previously 
interviewed or screened by a placement bureau, would never 
have got as far as my door. On balance, however, I should say 
that the venture had paid off, and I should like to try advertis- 
ing again this year.’ 


“T believe that these sample reports prove that 
despite an acute shortage, there are qualified teachers 
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who have had no way of knowing where their services 
were needed. It also stresses the wide geographic 
range that a central point can service. 

“In addition — these replies and placements were 
received from a completely new advertising classifi- 
cation. I point this out as indicative of its future 
possibilities when schools and teachers become accus- 
tomed to utilizing it. 

“In that connection, there is one thing that I 
think would increase its value. Schools advertising 
(and indeed those that are not) can broaden their 
field of potential candidates by replying to the ad- 
vertisements placed by teachers whose qualifications 
seem appropriate. This practice was not followed last 
year, because our records show that the teacher ratio 
of reply was close to five to one over schools. For 
example: If I were looking for an apartment in New 
York City, I would certainly advertise. At the same 
time I would be following the apartments available 
advertisements in the weekday and Sunday Classified 
Section. Through a combination of these two sources, 
I would hope to find a suitable apartment rather than 
relying on only one of them. I am sure you will agree 
there was a time when the apartment shortage was 
as acute as the present, and still growing, teacher 
shortage. 

“T should like to comment on the most common 
complaint we have received from schools. This was 
covered in one of the letters I read to you earlier. It 
is the amount of time consumed in screening and in- 
terviewing the candidates who apply. Your advertis- 
ing source cannot do this for you. But it is the lack 
of supply that has created the need for this advertis- 
ing source — and it seems to me that the extra effort 
of screening is well worth while, because it can be 
the means of obtaining excellent additions to your 
staff. I am sure many of you have spent consider- 
able time and money interviewing parents, only to 
find that their children were unsuitable as students. 
Even though weeding out applicants is also time- 
consuming, the end result of obtaining qualified teach- 
ers for your students makes it a good investment. 


III 


“Now on the Teachers Available side of the ledger 
— I think you will be interested in excerpts from let- 
ters which we received from teachers: 

1, ‘Thanking you in advance for the wonderful service the 


Times is providing for the nation’s teachers and schools, 
I am’ 


2. ‘I believe that the practice should be increased for the 
simple reason that so many teachers do not know that 
positions are available and where to apply for them. The 


only means by which we know of teacher vacancies is 
through agencies or personal leads, and the cost is so 
great in the former that it doesn’t pay to change jobs in 
many instances, 


‘I believe the idea would help the schools find the teachers 
they wanted and at the same time help the teachers by 
letting them know where the positions are, 


‘I believe the service should be made known to the state 
departments of education and they in turn can inform 
the respective schools of the source if they don’t know of 
it. By doing this, the administrators and teachers can 
make their wants known where all will see them.’ 


3. ‘In closing, may I congratulate you on your very original 
plan in getting the information of teaching vacancies be- 
fore the people who can best be served by this excellent 
way of advertising.’ 


“In the future, the frequency of publishing 
‘Teacher Openings’ and “Teachers Available’ will 
depend upon the demand, for we are merely experi- 
menting as to how we can best serve you. I believe 
that the demand will continue and increase from both 
groups as it becomes better known. Meantime, we 
shall be happy to receive any comments or sugges- 
tions you individually have to make. 

“There is one further point. This advertising 
which you are responsible for inaugurating, is only 
one more method of combating a serious problem. It 
supplements all the regular methods now at hand — 
agencies, educational placement bureaus, national ed- 
ucation associations, and every other source of con- 
tact should be utilized even more widely than in the 
past.” 


IV 


This year the “Teacher Openings” and “Teachers 
Available” classifications were repeated several times 
during the spring months in the New York Times “Re- 
view of the Week.” Three hundred ninety-five ad- 
vertisements from schools and teachers were received. 
We were particularly interested in the wide geographic 
range including two foreign countries. There were 
also a variety of qualifications described. This repre- 
sents a large increase over 1953 and certainly illus- 
trates the acceptance in education circles of the new 
feature. It can be expected that in 1955 this adver- 
tising will continue to grow, as more teachers and 
school administrators become familiar with it. It will 
be repeated again beginning the latter part of Janu- 
ary, 1955, and continued as long as there is sufficient 
demand. We shall be glad to send further details as 
to cost and publication dates upon request. 


— MarijaneE Jackson, 
School and Camp Department, 
The New York Times. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 


The faculty of The Park School of Buffalo is con- 
tinuing its comprehensive curriculum study begun in 
1950-51. 


The study began with an examination of academic 
content as that was interpreted on all age levels be- 
ginning with the three-year olds and continuing 
through the twelfth grade. As a result of the study 
of courses in mathematics, English, science, the arts, 
and history and social studies, revisions have been 
made in (1) what is actually taught, and (2) alloca- 
tion of material over the fifteen-year age span. The 
committees are continuing to function with the pur- 
pose of refining further the work already done and of 
providing means by which teachers in the various 
fields can broaden and deepen their understanding of 
these fields as in workshops, specially planned demon- 
strations, etc. Plans to add committees for foreign 
languages and sports are under consideration. 

There are no extra-curricular activities at the 
Park School. That every school experience can be 
regarded as curricular was a founding principle of the 
school and remains so today. The contribution of 
the parts of the curriculum other than the academic 
was recognized by the faculty in its study, but ques- 
tions were raised concerning the relation between 
these parts and the academic content, and, in turn, 
the relation of the curriculum as a whole to the growth 
of the students. Questions of this kind resulted in 
the formation of a research committee which presented 
to the faculty at intervals during the year 1953-54 a 
summary of current thinking about human growth 
and development with emphasis on the implications 
for education principle and practice. 


At the end of this last school year, it was felt that 
profitable and necessary as the work of the research 
committee had been, there was danger of devoting 
time to talk on a theoretical level only. There was 
strong feeling that the need for some form of meas- 
urement using concrete data had emerged from the 
past year’s work. 


No measuring instrument that can provide a con- 
tinuum exists at the present time at the Park School. 
Cumulative records which contain objective test 
scores, data on health, records of participation in 
school activities, etc., are available for each child, but 
the data are discreet. 


It is the present intention of the faculty to develop 
means for handling as much pertinent data as can 
be accumulated so that they can be viewed longi- 
tudinally. Since much data will be of a subjective 
nature, the faculty recognized that the skill of ob- 
servation must be practiced and developed before any 
decision is made on the form of an instrument. 
Present effort is directed toward such practice. 

The process by which the study has been carried 
on has been basic to it. All planning and committee 
work have been done voluntarily. Committees have 
formed when the purposes of the study demanded 
them and ceased to exist when the purposes were 
achieved. By this means it has been possible for all 
faculty members to know the exact stage of the study 
at any moment. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has made 
several important changes in curriculum this year. 

A full credit course in the history of art is being 
offered for the first time and is open to students of 
the three upper forms. This new course meets three 
times a week in the classroom and two days in the 
art studio. 

General science, which has been required of all 
ninth grade students in the past, has now been made 
an elective course. A student who does not wish to 
take science at this level may now choose a course in 
ancient and medieval history or take a second lan- 
guage. A compulsory eight-week course in Pennsy]l- 
vania history has been added to the ninth grade cur- 
riculum. 

All eighth grade students are now required to take 
two periods a week of general science. To make 
room for this extra course, American history, which 
met five days a week last year, has been condensed 
into a three day-a-week course. 





History in the lower grades at the Noble and 
Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., has been re- 
vised for the sake of continuity. Seventh grade geog- 
raphy will work with emphasis on the world from the 
view of the United States. Eighth and ninth grade 
history will continue the geographic emphasis while 
covering world history. Eighth grade content will be 
ancient and medieval, while ninth grade material will 
bring the story down to modern times. 
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At Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., the 
special concern of the faculty this year will be teach- 
ing its students how to study. Believing that although 
a great deal is said about teaching study habits, schools 
too often leave this job to the whimsical discretion of 
individual teachers and provide no over-all central 
plan, the West Orange school is launching its project 
only after considerable planning. 

In order that the program may be properly co- 
ordinated, a series of faculty meetings will be devoted 
to the study and discussion of proper study tech- 
niques and an exchange of ideas among teachers as 
to the best methods of studying their individual fields. 
Two books are being used: How to Study Handbook by 
Robert W. Frederick, and How to Study by Thomas 
Staton. 

The second step in the program involves carrying 
out in the classroom at regularly scheduled sessions, 
the methods agreed upon in faculty meetings. This 
will be done in the twenty-minute supervised study 
which is part of every sixty-minute recitation period. 
Definite assignments in how to study will be made the 
basis of a discussion of study methods under the super- 
vision of the classroom teacher and will be followed 
by applying the methods under discussion to the par- 
ticular course of study. 

It is felt that a thorough knowledge of proper 
study skills will be of value to boys long after the 
specific facts of any given course have been forgotten. 





The Irving School for Boys in Tarrytown, N.Y., 
begins its 118th year with several changes in its cur- 
riculum. In place of Problems of Democracy, the 
school will provide a course in U. S. Government and 
Politics for seniors. 

Public Speaking will be introduced into the school’s 
program for juniors and seniors. The course will be 
a non-credit one culminating in a prize of up to $100 
given annually by Dr. Lansing Keeler, the father of 
one of last year’s graduates. 

A Saturday morning program of art and music 
appreciation and special outside speakers for the upper 
school will replace the regular academic classes here- 
tofore given. The whole faculty will from time to 
time participate in these programs. 

Another innovation this year is the creation of a 
middle school made up of the seventh and eighth 
grades. The middle school plan has been instituted 
in order to make the matriculation from the lower to 
the upper school easier for the boys. The group will 
have part of their curriculum with the upper school 
faculty and part with that of the lower school. They 
will form the nucleus of the junior interscholastic 
athletic teams. Jack Ryskin, a veteran member of 
Irving’s faculty, will be the advisor and homeroom 
master of the new unit. 


As a result of a recent decision by the board of 
managers at Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
the eighth grade has been dropped so that the 
school now offers only a program for the ninth through 
the twelfth grades. Despite this change, Oakwood 
started the 1954-55 school year with the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the school, 196 students. 





Two new history courses have been added this fall 
at Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., both in- 
tended primarily for third and fourth formers. In- 
troduction to History will normally be the first course 
in history, with Far Eastern History, the second year 
course. Other courses are Problems of Democracy, 
United States history, a required subject, and Euro- 
pean history an advanced course. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The eighth year of the Exeter Program for Adult 
Education sponsored by The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H., got under way last month (Oc- 
tober) with several new courses offered to a near- 
record enrollment. Under the chairmanship of Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, Jr., the faculty committee of the 
academy which handles this program is offering a 
total of nine separate courses during the fall term 
and three in the winter term. 

More than 450 individuals from a very broad area 
surrounding Exeter participated in the program last 
year. With only slightly more than half of these men 
and women registered from Exeter, the other parti- 
cipants in the program represented thirty-four other 
communities in an area which stretched from upper 
Massachusetts to the Maine seacoast region of 
Kittery. 

One innovation for the program, which has been 
limited to adults in the past, is the inclusion of chil- 
dren in the hobby group which meets in the shop at 
the Exeter High School. A child in the sixth grade 
or higher and one parent may join as a couple to pro- 
vide opportunities for parents and children to work 
together. “Consumer Problems” is another new 
course being offered by a faculty member of the Exe- 
ter High School. 

Other subjects offered by the Adult Education 
Program include “Greek Literature and Modern 
Life’; “(Modern Issues,” a discussion of ideas which 
have made the twentieth century; “the Principal 
Ideas of the Bible”; “the Enjoyment of Music” and 
“Photography.” 

In the winter term a series of movies will be pre- 
sented under this program as the Exeter Film Society. 
This is a series of old and classical films which are 
presented to emphasize the movies as an art form. 
The films are usually obtained with the assistance of 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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The Adult Education Program is a non-profit 
enterprise within the community. Faculty members 
of the academy and the high school contribute their 
services. Any proceeds remaining beyond the ex- 
penses of the program have been devoted to projects 
within the community. Last year the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee bought music for the schools of the 
Exeter school system. 





At Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., the eight- 
eenth annual session of the Andover Evening Study 
Program for Adults opened on October 11, with a 
widely diversified offering of seventeen different 
courses. Designed to rediscover old intellectual in- 
terests or to gain new ones, or in some cases to pre- 
sent purely practical benefits, the Program is open to 
all men and women in the area. 

Program director William H. Harding has in- 
cluded a balance of familiar favorites (either subject 
or instructor) and new materials. For the first time 
four courses are being led by women: “‘Crime-Causes 
and Curbs” by Mrs. Dudley Fitts; “Play Reading” 
by Mrs. William H. Harding; ‘Music of the Organ” 
by Mrs. Lorene S. Banta; and “Corrective Exercises 
for Women” by Dorothy Judd. 

“Crime-Causes and Curbs” is expected to attract 
considerable interest because of the subject and the 
array of visiting speakers, including former Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Correction, Judge Reuben 
L. Lurie, John Coughlan, Director of the Youth Serv- 
ice Board, the Superintendent of the Lancaster School 
for girls, and the Andover Chief of Police, David L. 
Nicoll. 

Courses with new subject material or focus in- 
clude: “The ‘Odyssey’ in Translation”; “Photog- 
raphy,” with an emphasis on color photography; 
“Art and Science,” with Bartlett H. Hayes as chair- 
man and including speakers from the fields of archi- 
tecture and science; “Music of the Organ”; and “‘Con- 
temporary Political Problems,” which will include 
panel discussions. Another interesting course for 
those with language interest and moderate or limited 
skill is “French Conversation,” under the direction 
of Stephen Whitney, who has been one of the pioneers 
in the teaching of French in the elementary schools. 

Full information and a descriptive booklet can 
be obtained by writing the Andover Evening Study 
Program, Phillips Academy, Andover. Inasmuch as 
all instructors donate their services without pay, the 
cost is held down to a $1.00 registration fee plus $1.00 
for each course selected. 





In co-operation with the American Foundation for 
Political Education, The Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa., is this fall sponsoring a series of evening dis- 
cussion groups on the general topic of world politics. 





The Foundation will conduct, at the school, a series 
of ten round-table discussions, beginning October 4, 
in which the major problems of foreign affairs will be 
considered in the light of the background upon which 
they have developed. The school is the Philadelphia 
Main Line center for this series. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

A new gymnasium annex is under construction at 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., in preparation for the 
winter sports season. The steel and masonry struc- 
ture, 98 x 76, doubles the space available for basket- 
ball and permits the use of four courts simultaneously. 

At the same time, the old gymnasium is being re- 
modeled to increase the space for wrestling. Other 
improvements made possible by the new construction 
are a drying room for athletics equipment and a 
trophy room which provides a good-sized lounge for 
the convenience of visitors, a small kitchen, and a 
washroom. 

Two new all-weather tennis courts and three addi- 
tional courts surfaced in standard green have been 
made available this past summer. A large new play- 
ing field has also been put into service to provide a 
new soccer field, a gridiron, and a baseball diamond. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
recently announced the receipt of a bequest totaling 
approximately $275,000 from the estate of an alum- 
nus from the Class of 1906. This amount will be 
used to finance faculty sabbatical leaves and will 
nearly double the amount that is already available 
for this purpose. 





Completed in time for the school’s annual alumni 
day, The Gunnery’s (Washington, Conn.) new 
Memorial Building attracted a crowd of 700 gradu- 
ates, parents, and friends, who attended dedication 
ceremonies in the new gymnasium-amphitheater on 
May 30. 

Built at a cost of $362,000 the Memorial Building 
will house thirty boys in 1954-55, and contains basket- 
ball and locker-room facilities for the entire school 
and a centrally located athletics store, as well as a 
wrestling and general exercise room, and a Snack Bar, 
which was the gift in 1952-53 of the parents asso- 
ciation. 





The first new dormitory on the new location of 
Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H., is 
nearly completed. The thirty-eight student building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy shortly after 
the new year. 


A new dining hall, seating 170, will be finished at 
the same time. 
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With gifts totalling over $300,000, the Loomis 
School in Windsor, Conn., has successfully completed 
the first year of what is to be a ten-year development 
program. 

A goal of $3,500,000 has been set for the period of 
ten years, and the money is to be used for the expan- 
sion and development of the Loomis Institute which 
comprises the Loomis School, for boys, and the Chaffee 
School, for girls. 

Among the projects envisioned for Loomis are a 
new dormitory, which will complete the original 
campus plan, added faculty housing, a greatly en- 
larged gymnasium, a hockey rink, an auditorium, 
extensive improvements to the library, and a sizable 
addition to the instructional endowment of the school. 
For Chaffee the completion of its main school build- 
ing, Sellers Hall, is planned by adding two wings and 
finishing the top floor. Other changes and additions 
at Chaffee will provide a larger dining hall and a 
student lounge. 

Using part of the money received during the first 
year of the campaign, a new two-family faculty house 
has been built, and extensive alterations have been 
begun on the Loomis library which will increase its 
book capacity from 5,000 volumes to over 20,000. In 
addition, the seating capacity will be more than 
tripled and a modern charging desk and administra- 
tive area for the librarian will be added. New and 
adequate lighting is to be provided throughout, and 
provision is to be made for pamphlet files and record 
collections. The increased book capacity will be ac- 
complished largely by the installation of a two-level 
stack room equipped with modern steel library stack 
shelves. At the girls’ school, the top floor of Sellers 


Hall has been completed to house a library and study 
hall. 





The campaign for funds for the Buck Memorial 
Project at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., has 
been such that the entire project is months ahead of 
schedule, Headmaster John Godman announced at 
the opening of school this fall. The Buck Memorial 
Dormitory, intended for completion for the school 
year 1955-56, is already in use, and the entire build- 
ing will be finished by October, 1954. In addition, 
the expansion and redecoration of the dining hall and 
chapel, the new road system, and the landscaping of 
the campus have also been completed. 

The project has made it possible to expand the 
enrollment from 140 boarders and ten day boys to 
165 boarders and fifteen day boys for this school year 
(the largest student body in the school’s forty-seven 
years). It will permit the acceptance of 175 boarders 
and fifteen day boys as the permanent enrollment of 
the school. The faculty has been increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-seven members. 


During the summer the chemistry, biology, and 
geology laboratories were remodeled and additional 
equipment added. The reference library and the 
Allen Reading Room were refurnished and redec- 
orated. Four times the usual amount of funds for 
the annual accession of new books for both libraries 
has been allocated. 

Key structure in the $250,000 expansion project 
is the Buck Memorial Dormitory, a completely 
sprinklered two-floor brick building in which forty- 
four first and second formers will live with four masters. 
Students’ rooms utilize built-in furniture throughout, 
and the majority of the rooms are double rooms. 





Added to the physical facilities at Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., have been a large 
wrestling room in a section of the Cranbrook Music 
Building, and a new faculty apartment in Stevens 
Halli, one of Cranbrook’s three resident dormitories. 





At Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
an anonymous gift has provided funds for the con- 
struction of a room to be used exclusively for audio- 
visual purposes. Seating more than sixty on three 
levels, it is readily adaptable to moving picture, film 
strip, slide, or opaque projection. 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
opens its seventy-second year with a deep sense of 
gratitude to parents, alumni, and friends, whose an- 
nual contributions are broadening the educational 
opportunities of its students. The $10,000 contrib- 
uted to the Fund for the Future in its second year has 
enabled the school to expand its scholarship program 
substantially and in addition has provided many basic 
teaching aids to supplement the equipment of class- 
rooms and special departments throughout the school. 

Books for all age levels have enriched the library. 
High school science classes now have enough micro- 
scopes to go around. Much-needed kindergarten 
play equipment is being installed. The Zavitz Build- 
ing Auditorium will be equipped with a high-fidelity 
sound system. Everything from rhythm band in- 
struments to the latest model record players, from 
maps and globes to film-strip projectors can now be 
made available to any teacher any day. 





Groton School, Groton, Mass., added to its 
skating and tennis facilities during the summer. 

Construction was begun in July on a new artificial 
skating rink. The rink, which will not be covered 
and whose dimensions are 200 by 85 feet, will be 
ready for use in November. Power for the Frick re- 
frigeration plant for the rink is supplied by steam. 
The refrigeration machinery is located in the school’s 
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power house, near which the rink is situated. The 
total over-all cost of the project will be approximately 
$90,000. Two-thirds of this amount was contributed 
by graduates and friends last spring and summer. 
The balance has been voted by the trustees from 
school funds. Opportunities for hockey and skating 
will be afforded to boys of all ages and, insofar as 
possible, to groups from nearby communities. The 
rink will be lighted for late afternoon and evening 
skating. 

The school’s two all-weather hard tennis courts 
were resurfaced during the summer with Laycold, a 
resilient asphalt surface, and painted with Poly- 
Chrome Green, a plastic paint which does not oxidize 
and, consequently, does not discolor the tennis balls. 
The school’s other six courts are of clay. 

The new stone boat house, constructed a year ago 
near the site of the old boat house on the Nashua 
River, was dedicated last spring to Henry H. Rich- 
ards, 94, oarsman, Groton crew coach, and teacher of 
English at Groton from 1899 to 1941. Mr. Richards 
is at present the alumni recording secretary. 

September 22 marked the opening of the Grosse 
Pointe University School in Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich. 

Thus after twelve years of association under the 
same board of trustees and the same administration, 
two schools, which had been separated from one an- 
other by some three miles, were joined on the same 
campus. 

The two schools were the Detroit University 
School, a boys’ school, and the Grosse Pointe Country 
Day School, a girls’ school except for coeducational 
earlier grades. 

The new title, which will probably be shortened 
in popular usage to G.P.U.S., attempts to maintain 
some echo of each former name. 

The construction of the very extensive and beau- 
tiful new buildings began in November, 1953. They 
represent a considerable addition to the original De- 
troit University School building, which is retained and 
has been made part of the new architectural planning. 

The ten months that elapsed from last November 
to this September were dedicated to a race against 
time in order to assure the successful opening of 
school on the day assigned. 

School did open amid great excitement on the 
part of old and new pupils who came to see the new, 
lightsome, ranch-type construction of the school, 
which won awards for its planners, Leinweber, Yama- 
saki, and Hellmuth, Detroit architects. 

A good deal of building and smoothing out of 
rough edges, probably to the extent of two or three 
more months’ work, has still to be done before every- 
thing is finished completely. Thus pupils are eating 





box lunches until the dining room is readied for use, 
and the old locker rooms are being used until the new 
ones are available. 

Essentially, though, the school is complete, and 
what remains to be done is only the enhancing (by 
landscaping, for example) of what is one of the most 
attractive school installations in the country. 





Work will begin shortly on the second of a long- 
range series of capital improvements at Maumee 
Valley Country Day School, Maumee, O., with 
the construction of an addition that will house an arts 
and crafts section, a modern science classroom and 
improved laboratory facilities, and permanent stage 
fixtures for the use of the drama department. The 
addition will also provide for enlarged locker rooms 
and athletics department requirements necessitated 
by the largest enrollment in the history of Maumee 
Valley, the only independent day school in the Toledo 
area. 





As The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., 
opened its 171st year, physical additions and improve- 
ments representing a total investment of $120,000 
greeted a record enrollment of 666 boys. 

The first unit of the new science building, contain- 
ing physics and chemistry laboratories, was erected at 
a cost of $93,000. Efforts will be made this year to 
raise funds for the second unit, which will contain a 
biology laboratory and a projection room. 

The academy became the recipient of what may 
be a unique building when Mrs. Alfred M. Collins 
gave to it a collection of game trophies assembled by 
her late husband, a graduate of the academy in the 
Class of 1895, together with the building in which 
the trophies are housed. The trophies, some ninety 
in number, include all the important representatives 
of African, American, and Arctic big game. The most 
striking trophy is an African elephant head, with 100- 
pound tusks, which from tip of trunk to back of head 
measured over eleven feet. 

In addition to the trophies, the Collins Memorial 
contains native weapons and other appropriate ma- 
terials, but chiefly a first-class library devoted to the 
out-of-doors but non-athletic sports — camping, ex- 
ploration, shooting, angling, mountaineering, and na- 
ture studies such as ornithology and conservation 
avocations, sports or hobbies that can last a lifetime. 
There is reference material, such as maps and special 
periodicals. It is Mrs. Collins’s hope that the Me- 
morial, constructed at a cost of $15,000, will discover 
and then encourage the interests that so many acad- 
emy boys of the past have demonstrated so well. 

A $4,000 addition to the kitchen, including a 
walk-in refrigerator room, large storage space, and 
rest rooms and lavatories for the dietitian and her 
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staff, fills a long-standing need caused by the steady 
growth of enrollment in recent years. 

Finally a new electrical unit, installed at a cost 
of $5,000, will provide a capacity of 150 KVA’s and 
permit the academy to enjoy a central point from 
which all the buildings may be served. The new unit, 
which was necessitated by the new science building, 
will, in the long run, provide more economical electri- 
cal service. 





Among the improvements in the school plant 
made during the summer by Horace Mann School, 
Riverdale, New York City, were a new biology labora- 
tory, a ramp over and down the hill to neighboring 
Van Cortlandt Park, redecorated lunchrooms, and 
I.B.M. clocks. 

The new biology laboratory and the ramp were 
made possible by a fund of between $16,000 and 
$17,000 contributed by the fathers of the class of 
1954. 

Both the faculty and student lunchrooms were re- 
decorated in new color schemes, and to the equip- 
ment in the student-lunchroom was added a chrome- 
enclosed conveyor belt, on which the students will 
place their trays when they have finished eating. 

Installed in all classrooms were I.B.M. clocks, 
which are controlled by a master clock in the office 
and which will more efficiently coordinate the chang- 
ing of classes. 





A completely modern study hall seating 100 stu- 
dents, and a wing of the main building devoted en- 
tirely to the needs of the music department are two 
improvements recently added by Chestnut Hill 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. Most of the 400 stu- 
dents enrolling this year will have occasion to use the 
concert rehearsal room, the music classroom, or one 
of the four instrumental practice rooms. 

The academy, now including classes from pre- 
school and kindergarten through the eleventh grade, 
will complete its restitution as a full college-prepara- 
tory school by September, 1955. The classroom 
building program has been completed, and new sports 
fields bring the total recreational area to about seven- 
teen acres. 





The opening game of the St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas, football season, September 24, was 
the occasion for the dedication of the school’s new 
lighting plant. The gift of a number of friends of the 
school, the lights, together with the new athletics 
building completed during the previous school year, 
help give the school one of the finest athletics plants 
in the entire area. 


Summer constructional improvements at the 
Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, Mass., 
were limited to the annual refurbishment with paint 
and putty, and the reshaping and modernization of 
the school kitchen. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School Austin, Texas, 
has doubled the size of its dining room, added a new 
dormitory for twenty-two boys and two faculty 
families, and a new class-room building. 





Under the building program at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., construction of a modern new in- 
firmary was completed during the summer. This 
building includes three double and three single rooms, 
clinic and dispensary, and an apartment for the resi- 
dent nurse. It also contains a large solarium which 
can be used as an emergency ward. 

Other summer-time construction included a four- 
room addition to the Middle School dormitory, a 
teacher’s study in the Upper School, additional seat- 
ing in the study hall, and the building of new corrals 
in the barn area. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A climax of the school affiliation program of 
Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J., 
came this summer when seven of its juniors and 
seniors went to Europe for first-hand experience in its 
three affiliated schools: a boys’ and a girls’ school in 
Bleville, France, and the Rudolph Steiner School in 
Nuremberg, Germany. Their Swiss-born French 
teacher, Hanni Jucker, made the trip meaningful 
through special language instruction during the 
spring, and the use during the summer of her wide 
previous experience in Europe. 

M.F.S. has been active in the affiliation program 
almost from its inception at the end of World War II. 
In the beginning its program was largely dictated by 
the European needs for food, vitamins, and basic 
school supplies. It has developed into an interchange 
of correspondence, school work, and _ handicraft. 
Friends School has already entertained for a school 
year six Rudolph Steiner students. The annual 
“Friendship Fair,” a joint project of faculty, students, 
committee members, and parents, has furnished the 
financial backing for the whole program. 

Always there has been the hope that education 
and accumulating financial backing would ultimately 
make possible a work camp in Germany. The Ger- 
man students who had attended the Moorestown 
school were ready to cooperate; so was the staff of 
the Rudolph Steiner School. As a result, the high 
point of the summer was a three-week work camp at 
the German school. German and American students 
cooperated in building an outdoor stage, in scraping 
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and repainting walls, in maintaining the vegetable 
garden, and in sharing the household chores necessary 
for their simple communal living. 

gi: Careful budgeting kept the cost of the whole 
eight-and-one-half-week trip under $550, chaperon 
included. The value of the trip in terms of under- 
standing is being gradually revealed. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
This year the Southern Arizona School for Boys 


at Tucson, Ariz., celebrates the close of a quarter- 
century at the same location and under the continu- 
ous supervision of its founders. No other independent 
school in Arizona can make that statement. 

Twenty-five years may not be much in the life- 
span of a number of Eastern schools, but in a state 
where the oldest boarding school has just turned 
twenty-seven and only two founded in the 20’s still 
exist, it is a long, long time. 

iCaptain and Mrs. Russell B. Fairgrieve incor- 
porated and built the boys’ ranch preparatory school 
on its present site in the saguaro-studded foothills 
northeast of Tucson. Partners in their enterprise 
were George A. Harper of geometry textbook fame 
and Mrs. Harper, who were shortly forced to with- 
draw because of Mr. Harper’ failing health. Through 
the depression and the war years (cold, hot, and cold) 
the registration grew steadily until the roster of 
alumni covered seven countries on three continents 
and all forty-eight states. 

Six boys were enrolled on opening day in 1930. 
This fall nine times that number, including the larg- 
est senior class in history, were welcomed to SAS by 
Headmaster and Housemother Fairgrieve. 

Captain Fairgrieve is a charter member and presi- 
dent of both the state and district associations of 
Arizona’s independent schools. 





Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H., celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding in 1879, 
Saturday, May 1, 1954. President Albert C. Jacobs 
of Trinity College, Hartford gave the principal ad- 
dress. Dr. Jacobs’ subject was “Seventy-five years 
of a Liberal Arts Tradition.” 





For Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, the year 
1953-54 was a commemoration of the school’s found- 
ing in 1804. The school reviewed and relistened to 
its past through exhibits and through the words of 
Hebron alumni and friends at weekly vesper services. 
The school invited sister institutions of Maine and 
northern New England states to survey the state of 
knowledge in the five disciplines of Hebron’s curricu- 
lum on a series of five special days. Finally the school 
called all of the friends of Hebron to participate in 





the Sesquicentennial Exercises on its Day of Com- 
memoration, May 22, 1954. 

The Day opened at 10.45 with the academic pro- 
cession. Dr. Everett Carleton Herrick, Hebron 1894, 
President Emeritus of Andover Newton Theological 
School, pronounced the invocation which opened the 
Exercises. Roscoe Henderson Hupper, Hebron, 1904, 
President of the Board of Trustees, extended the 
school’s greetings to those in attendance. He then 
introduced Dr. Claude Moore Fuess, Headmaster 
Emeritus of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., who 
addressed the delegates and guests on “Independent 
Schoolmastering.” Next Dr. Kenneth Charles Mor- 
ton Sills, President Emeritus of Bowdoin College, 
spoke on “The Liberal Education Is the Useful 
Education.” 

Luncheon was followed by greetings from dis- 
tinguished guests. In the afternoon a baseball game 
between the Hebron Varsity and the Hebron alumni 
was played on Andrews Field. An alumni dinner in 
the evening closed the festivities. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The hurricanes mercifully did little damage to the 
buildings at the Noble and Greenough School of 
Dedham, Mass. More than a hundred trees from the 
oak forest were toppled or seriously topped, however; 
and clearing the lesser debris required upwards of 
seventy truckloads to make roads and parking areas 
usable. Electric and telephone service were dis- 
rupted for ten days. The situation was in control for 
the opening of school on September 22. Clearing still 
continues, however. 

For the first time, the Noble and Greenough 
School is installing a system of student waiting on 
table. For the boarding students, breakfasts and 
suppers are being served by themselves on an equal 
duty for all schedules. For the present, the noon meals 
for the entire school are unchanged, still being served 
by the school’s faithful waitresses and housekeepers, 
several of whom have been at Nobles for more than 
twenty-five years. 





The outdoor summer theatre and school conducted 
for students from nine through twenty-one, under the 
direction of Carl G. Wonnberger of the Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., English department, 
has finished its thirteenth season with an enrollment 
of over 100 and a faculty of twenty-six. Included in 
its eight-week program, which centered around the 
Cranbrook Greek Theatre, were courses in voice, dic- 
tion, pantomime, dancing, make-up and stage tech- 
nique. One hundred and twenty short plays were 
produced, and eight full-length plays, one an original 
for a children’s cast of fifty, and one a full musical. 
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The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has always had a troop of horse cavalry as one 
of the integral units of the corps of cadets. Each 
cadet in the troop receives a thorough and compre- 
hensive course in equitation, conducted this year by 
Colonel Eugene A. Fischer. 

A new polo field has been prepared during the sum- 
mer at the upper end of the athletics field, and a full 
fall and spring schedule is contemplated. 





One of a group of schools and the only independent 
school in the organization, Maumee Valley Coun- 
try Day School, Maumee, O., has entered into a 
developmental Educational Television Foundation 
for the greater Toledo area. Willis Stork, headmaster, 
is a director of the Foundation. 

The school has recently joined also the Detroit 
Association of Independent Schools. Mr. Stork was 
moderator of the October meeting. 





On September 17 the color guard of the Colorado 
Military Academy, Denver, Colo., led a procession 
of several service units which paraded in the Uni- 
versity of Denver stadium before the Colorado Col- 
lege football game. The occasion was a salute to 
General Hubert Harmon, Superintendent of the 
newly organized Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs. 

A summer visitor at Colorado Military Academy 
was Ralph Moody, author of the best seller Little 
Britches. The events described in the book took 
place fifty years ago when Mr. Moody’s father home- 
steaded on what is now the property of the Military 
Academy. 

Several horses have been added to the academy’s 
stable, and riding has been made a compulsory part 
of the physical education program. Mr. L. B. Turner 
of the Turner stables and Capt. F. C. Huffman of the 
academy faculty will have charge of riding this year. 





Following the successful lead of its sister institu- 
tion, the Northfield School for Girls, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., conducted a used 
book sale late in the spring. Under auspices of a 
women’s organization on the campus, students were 
urged to bring unwanted books from home after 
vacation. 

Over 800 books were collected, sorted by a volun- 
teer committee, and placed on tables in a lobby of 
the dining hall. Some books were marked with a 
starting price of 24c; many began with a 5c tag. On 
a piece of paper in the front of each book a boy wrote 
his name and bid; his successor would sign his name 
and advance the bid. For three days the boys 
swarmed around the tables, generally bidding up their 
friends a nickel at a time. Then one evening, a bell 


was rung and bidding stopped. Next day the high- 
est bidder paid for his purchase. 

The gross profit was $305.10. After expenses, 
about $290 remained for distribution among the 
campus Sunday school and charities supported by 
the women. Interest of the boys was further whetted 
by assignment to a student committee of $125 to be 
spent on unbudgeted projects of service to large num- 
bers of students. But the greatest benefit, and source 
of satisfaction to the women, was the exhibition of 
interest in books by the boys. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Dr. Richard W. Day, headmaster of the Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., has announced the appointment 
of nine teachers to the faculty for the 1954-55 school year. 

Whittemore Whittier, who holds a B.A. from Haverford Col- 
lege and an M.A, from Harvard, is the assistant head of the 
upper school and is teaching mathematics and German. He 
also serves as varsity soccer coach. Mr. Whittier previously 
taught at the Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass. 

James B. Draper, Jr., a teacher and coach at the Kent School 
for the past five years, succeeds George Trickey as head of the 
English department. He graduated from Harvard University 
and Bowdoin College. In addition to his duties as a department 
head, he is assisting in varsity football. He has had three years’ 
experience in the Salisbury Summer School Remedial Clinic and 
plans to take an active part in the study habit survey now in 
operation at the academy. 

Mrs. Frank D. Cox, II, is a graduate of the College of Chest- 
nut Hill with a B.S. degree. Mrs. Cox is one of the teachers 
added to the upper school faculty this year because of an in- 
crease in enrollment. She will assist in the science department. 

Peter Biggs, a graduate of Princeton University, has joined 
the faculty as master of history and mathematics. He also assists 
in coaching the junior soccer team. 

Thomas Prince Beal, Jr., is a graduate of Williams and 
Northeastern. He comes from the Pine Cobble School in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. He teaches English and is in charge of the 
junior soccer program, 

George E. Bellis has been added to the coaching staff. He 
has been in coaching and recreational work since 1919. At 
present he is Director of Athletics for the American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, 


Bertrand F. Bell, III, (Grade 5) is a graduate of Haverford 
College. He has been active in coaching and recreational work 
at lower school levels. 

Geraldine Thaete Shipley is assisting in the kindergarten. 

Edward Haven Handy, Jr. (Grade 6) is a graduate of Haver- 
ford College and the University of Pennsylvania. He previously 
taught at the Montgomery Country Day School in Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

In addition to the above appointments, certain staff changes 
have been made. Louis R. Spealler, for many years head of the 
Jower school, has been appointed Executive Assistant to the 
Headmaster. William J. Miller and Frank P. Greisinger have 
been made co-directors of the lower school. Edward B. Law- 
less has been made director of athletics and physical education, 
Kenneth R, Schrepfer has been relieved of some teaching duties 
in order to devote more time to guidance work, a department 
which he has developed to a point where it has become a real 
factor in the activities of the school. 
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Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., an- 
nounces the following additions to its faculty: 

Louis Vaczek, novelist, journalist, former pilot (RCAF). Mr. 
Vaczek will be librarian and will teach high school English, co- 
ordinating courses with 

Blythe Morley, an author and daughter of Christopher 
Morley, who has done considerable work in the combined fields 
of theater and films, as well as fiction. Miss Morley will also 
be in charge of drama at school. 

Eileen Gunnell, a native of England. She will be school 
nurse and girls’ physical education instructor. Miss Gunnell is 
a registered hockey coach and has traveled through Australia 
with a British hockey team. 

Milo Lathrop will be sixth grade teacher and head of the 
intermediate department. He has taught in both public and 
independent schools and has been Director of the Green Moun- 
tain Work Camp, Vt., for ten years. 

Gordon Kelly, artist and member of the ASL, has had his 
paintings hung in several exhibits throughout the country. He 
will be head of the art department. 





Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., announces the 
award of a Doctor of Laws, Honoris Causa, to Inez Graham, co- 
founder and headmistress of the school since 1926, at the Ninety- 
first Commencement of Bryant College, Providence, R. I. 





St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

The Rev. William David Leech has been engaged as chap- 
lain to succeed the Rev. James O. Reynolds, who resigned to 
become rector of Immanuel Church, New Castle, Del. Mr. 
Leech is a graduate of Lower Merion School in Pennsylvania 
and of the University of Pennsylvania. He will be in charge of 
the chapel and its music and organization, assisting with the 
services and preaching, and will teach the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades sacred studies. 

Jack R. Vrooman, a graduate of Princeton University in 
1951, is teaching eighth and ninth grade English, will coach 
soccer, supervise swimming and the press club, 

Vern H. Ranney of Middletown is the school’s new visiting 
art teacher, He attended Carleton College and graduated from 
the University of Minnesota, He teaches art in the Middletown 
Public School. 

Mrs. Evabelle P. Fisher, wife of the Rev. Edwin M. Fisher, 
Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, North East, Mary- 
land, has been appointed visiting Choir Director of the school. 
She is a graduate of Hannibal Ia-Grange College and of Mary- 
crest-St. Ambrose College. She will train the school choir and 
assist the organist, G. Coerte Voorhees, in playing the school’s 
new $15,000 pipe organ. The organ was installed last July and 
dedicated on October 14, It is one of the finest organs of its 
size in the country. 





Staff additions and changes for the current year at The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., were announced by Head- 
master Leslie R. Severinghaus at the opening faculty meeting 
on September 11. 

Carlos Curet joins the staff as teacher of Spanish. Mr. Curet, 
who holds an A.B, degree from the University of Puerto Rico 
and has done graduate work at Columbia, has previously taught 
at Riverside Academy in Gainesville, Ga., and at The Lawrence- 
ville School. 

W. Scribner Jelliffe will be teaching social studies and Ger- 
man, Mr, Jelliffe received his A.B. from Dartmouth and has 
also done graduate work at Oxford and Columbia. Before 
entering teaching this fall Mr. Jelliffe spent three and a half 


years in Stuttgart, Germany, as assistant manager of a branch 
office of the Chase National Bank. 

J. Earl Ness comes to the school in a part-time capacity as 
organist and director of a newly-formed chapel choir. Mr. Ness 
holds the Bachelor of Music degree from the Curtis Institute of 
Music, where he was a pupil of Dr. Alexander McCurdy. The 
holder also of an Associate Diploma in the American Guild of 
Organists, Mr. Ness, in addition to his work at Haverford, is 
the organist and director of music at the First Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, the organist at Swarthmore College, and a 
member of the faculty of the Philadelpha Musical Academy. 

Arthur Richards joins the staff as a teacher of English in the 
middle grades. Mr. Richards is a recent graduate of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 

Three teachers are new in the Haverford Junior School. 

J. Blake Campbell, a graduate of Lafayette College, will be 
teaching social studies in grades four, five and six. Mrs. George 
W. Loweth, who will teach in the pre-school grades, is a gradu- 
ate of Endicott Junior College. She has previously taught at 
the Cathedral School of St. Mary in Garden City, N. Y., and 
at the Springside School. Mrs, Harwood R. Stanton, who will 
also be in the pre-school, received her A.B. degree from Mt. 
Holyoke and her M.A. at Teachers College. She has taught at 
the Birch-Wathen School in New York City and in the public 
schools of Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Other changes in The Haverford School staff involve two 
teachers whose activities this year are new. Wilson Johnson, 
for several years a member of the senior school English depart- 
ment, has been named Acting Dean of Boys. Paul Austin, who 
last year taught in the junior school, comes this year to the 
senior school as director of religious education. Mr. Austin is 
a graduate of Dickinson College. He also holds the S.T.B. de- 
gree from Boston College and an M.A. from Bucknell. He is 
presently a candidate for the Ph.D. at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr, Austin received his ordination in the Methodist 
Church in 1943 and served parishes in that denomination from 
1943 until 1953, when he came to The Haverford School. 

Two appointments as department heads were also announced 
at the opening of the year: J. Dana Allen, Jr., as chairman of 
the history department, and Hudson Covert as chairman of the 
modern languages department. 





Ogden Miller, Headmaster of The Gunnery, Washington, 
Conn., made known four appointments to the faculty as the 
school opened for its 105th year. 

The Rev. John S. Cuthbert has succeeded John W. Moore 
as school chaplain. Mr. Cuthbert is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity in 1935 and of Berkeley Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, which he entered after a business career which culminated 
in his responsibilities as Eastern Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Harlin Sexton, who recently retired from The Taft School as 
head of the remedial reading department, which he founded 
there in 1938, comes to The Gunnery with Mrs. Sexton to direct 
the work in reading skills, and to introduce an understanding of 
good reading practices in all courses where such can be useful. 
Mr, Sexton will assume direction of the comprehensive testing 
program which has been in force for several years, 

A student of the late Dr. Samuel Orton, he is a member of 
the publications committee of the Orton Society and with Dr. 
Edwin Cole, director of the Massachusetts General Hospital 
Language Clinic, has been supervisor for the past eight years of 
language training in the St. George’s Summer School at New- 
port, R. I. 

Mrs, Sexton has directed reading programs at St, Margaret’s 
School, Waterbury, and Rumsey Hall in Washington and is the 
director of the Waterbury Reading Clinic. 
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Guy Whittall, for twenty-four years with the foreign manage- 
ment staff of Shell Oil Company in the Near East, in Bermuda 
and in Nassau, Bahamas, will teach French and Spanish, Mr. 
Whittall comes to The Gunnery from Storm King School, where 
he taught on retirement from his work with Shell. 

Edward Willcox, a native of Colorado Springs, joins the 
mathematics department after previous teaching experience in 
the fields of mathematics, history, and English at the Landon 
School, Washington, D. C., and St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass. He is himself a graduate of St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H., and of Princeton University. At The Gunnery he will 
teach algebra, trigonometry, and solid geometry, and is coach 
of varsity soccer, assisted by Mr, Whittall. 





Four new faculty appointments have been made by David 
W. Bailey, headmaster of the Woodstock Country School, 
Woodstock, Vt. Herman Heinrich Einsmann will teach Latin, 
German, and French. He studied at the universities of Bonn, 
Heidelberg and Munich, has had nearly twenty years of teach- 
ing experience in German secondary schools, and for three years 
prior to his coming to the United States was a consultant to the 
education branch of the American High Commission in Germany, 
Wayne Farnsworth Lawrence, who has been at the Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for the past nine years, will 
teach mathematics. George Shepard Robinson, who graduated 
from Yale in 1949, will teach Latin and mathematics. He comes 
to Woodstock from the Blue Ridge Country Day School in Mil- 
wood, Va. George Lyman Hoyt, a graduate of Grinnell College, 
will teach general science, English and mathematics. 





New faculty members in the forms at the Hamden Hall 
Country Day School, New Haven, Conn., include the follow- 
ing: Jefferson White, a graduate of Baylor University and a 
former teacher at the University of Texas and a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Edinburgh, in the history department; 
Mrs. Jonathan Hsia, a graduate of Mount Holyoke, with a 
master’s degree in the Yale M.A.T. program, teaching seventh- 
grade Latin and one division of eighth- and tenth-grade Latin; 
John W. Mattern, who has a B.A. and M.A. from Yale, teach- 
ing social studies; Mrs. John D. Maguire, a graduate of Wake 
Forest College, seventh-grade English and social studies; John 
D. Maguire, a graduate of Washington and Lee and recipient 
of a Fulbright scholarship to the University of Edinburgh last 
year, teaching German; Miss D. Gray Harrison, a graduate of 
Tulane with an M.A, from the University of Alabama and other 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins, a former teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the University of Baltimore, teaching 
English and Spanish; and Mrs. Rulon S. Wells, a graduate of 
Cornell with an M.A, from the University of Pennsylvania, a 
former teacher at the Gateway School in New Haven, teaching 
in the French department. 

Mrs, Gary M. Boone, who has her degree in physical educa- 
tion from St. Lawrence University and has taught at the Lin- 
coln School for Girls in Providence, is in charge of girls’ athletics 
this year. Mrs. G. Houston Baker, a graduate of Swarthmore 
and the Drexel] Library School, with library experience at Bryn 
Mawr and the Yale Divinity School, is the new librarian. 





Six new masters, two in the language department, and one 
each in the mathematics, history, classics, and English depart- 
ments, have been added to the faculty of the Loomis School in 
Windsor, Conn. 

Arthur Adair, who will teach French, Spanish, and German, 
is a graduate of Birmingham Southern University and has done 
graduate work at the University of Alabama and Middlebury 
College. He has taught for several years at the Oklahoma Col- 


lege for Women and before that served with the armed forces 
in the European theater, 

David Van Vleck, a graduate of Loomis and Princeton, will 
teach science and mathematics. 
athletics. 

Anthony Worthington, who although born in the United 
States was educated in England and holds the master’s degree 
from Oxford University, will teach French and Spanish. Mr, 
Worthington served with the British army in East Africa during 
the Second World War. He taught at St. Mark’s School and 
the Hill School before coming to Loomis, 

William Posey, who joins the history department, is a gradu- 
ate of The Gunnery and Yale University. In addition to his 
teaching, he will coach intramural athletics and advise the 
political club, He is doing graduate work at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Donald Klinck, who will teach English and coach intramural 
sports, earned his A.B. degree at Dartmouth and has done 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

George Hickok comes to Loomis from St. Peter’s School, 
Peekskill, to teach Latin. He holds the bachelor’s degree from 
Trinity College and the M.A. from Columbia, He served with 
the American Army for two and a half years in the European 
theater. In addition to his teaching duties, Hickok will assist 
in the school library and serve as chapel organist. 


He will also assist in varsity 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., welcomed 
eleven new teachers to the faculty this fall, including two Sidwell 
alumnae, Calvin W. Atwood, who will teach English and his- 
tory in the upper school, comes to his new post from Central 
School, Northville, N. Y. He received his B.A, from Lawrence 
College and his M.A. from Columbia after three years in the 
Marine Corps. Mrs, William L. Beale, Jr., a Wellesley gradu- 
ate, will assist in the girls’ physical education department. Mrs, 
Beale formerly taught tennis at Holton Arms, Mrs, Sebastian 
J. Cassarino comes from the Elizabeth Morrow School in New 
Jersey to teach third grade at Sidwell Friends. She received her 
A.B. from Hunter, her M.A. from Columbia. 


Carolyn Edmundson, formerly on the faculty of The Na- 
tional Child Research Center, will teach in Sidwell Friends’ 
kindergarten department. Miss Edmundson took her B.S, at 
the University of Tennessee. 

As director of girls’ physical education, the school welcomes 
Evelyn H. Fine. After taking her B.S, from New York Univer- 
sity and her Master of Arts from Western Reserve, Miss Fine 
taught in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. She comes to 
her new post from the Hathaway Brown School, Cleveland. 

Mrs. George Huguely and Lalla Pearson are welcomed to the 
kindergarten faculty with warm good wishes, for their interest 
in nursery school work began as members of Sidwell Friends’ 
upper school class in child care. After leaving Friends, Mrs. 
Huguely graduated from Mount Vernon Junior College. Miss 
Pearson took her training at the Nursery Training School of 
Boston. 

Sidwell Friends Lower School welcomes three other new- 
comers, Grace Hough, who trained at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College and George Washington University, will be 
the assistant teacher for the third and fourth grades. Mrs, Henrik 
Luykx, of the Wheelock School, will teach one section of the 
first grade, She taught formerly at the Forsythe School, Detroit, 
and the Elizabeth Morrow School in New Jersey. Molly Warner 
will teach one section of the fourth grade. Miss Warner took 
her A.B, at Westhampton College and is working on her M.S. 
at George Washington University. She comes to Sidwell Friends 
from Glasva School, Faulkner, Md., where she taught third 
grade, 
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Mrs. Lynn W. Meekins joins the language training depart- 
ment. Mrs. Meekins completed her undergraduate work at the 
University of Toronto and took her M.A. at George Washington 
University. She was teacher of French and German at the 
Lisgar Collegiate Institute in Ottawa and, more recently, head 
of the department of modern languages at Niagara Falls Col- 
legiate Institute. 





Dorothy DeGreef, whose home is in Hal, Belgium, has been 
appointed school librarian of Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 
She will also assist in the science department of the lower school. 
Miss DeGreef has taught for five years in the secondary schools 
of Belgium. During the past year she was a member of the 
International Teachers Group as an exchange teacher, during 
which time she became interested in the program at Manlius. 

Guy Torchinelli will teach in the mathematics department. 
A graduate of Hobart College, Mr. Torchinelli has taught mathe- 
matics during the past summer at Canton High School, Canton, 
N. Y., and has taken graduate work at St. Lawrence University. 
He will also coach intramural athletics. 

Frank F. Gibson, a graduate of Amherst in 1948 and New 
York University in 1952, will teach English in both the upper 
and lower schools. He will also coach the lower school football 
team and the varsity swimming team. 

William Q. Dowdle has been appointed to the mathematics 
department. Mr. Dowdle, a graduate of Oswego State Teachers 
College, completed his master’s degree at Cornell in June. Prior 
to his military service he had taken two years of undergraduate 
work there also. He will assist with the intramural program. 





The trustees of Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn., 
have granted the headmaster, Arthur Milliken, a half-year’s 
sabbatical. Until Mr. Milliken’s return in February, 1955, Fran- 
cis P. Keyes will be acting headmaster. Mr. Keyes, who teaches 
history and coaches basketball, has been assistant headmaster 
for the past twelve years, He is secretary of the alumni asso- 
ciation and administers the Westminster Fund. David A. 
Kennedy, head of the history department and coach of hockey, 
will assist him in administrative duties. 

In the Silvermine Guild’s New England Exhibition of the 
past summer William Cowing, instructor in art and mechanical 
drawing, won two prizes with his painting. One of the awards 
was a one-man show at the Wellons Gallery, New York City, 
where Mr. Cowing exhibited ten oils and a group of watercolors 
early in September. 

Westminster’s sixty-sixth year opened with one new appoint- 
ment to the faculty and one reappointment. Allen R. Beebe, 
who received his A.B. in biology from Princeton in 1951, has 
come to the school following three years of post-graduate study 
at the George Washington University School of Government. 
Mr. Beebe will teach biology and history and assist with the 
coaching of football, basketball, and baseball. Ashley W. 
Olmsted, a Westminster master from 1946 to 1951, has been 
reappointed. He will teach English and history and act as ad- 
visor to the Westminster News. 





Donald E. W. Niemann, headmaster of the Palm Beach 
Private School, Palm Beach, Fla., has announced the appoint- 
ment of eight teachers to the faculty for the 1954-55 school year. 

Rinehart E, Kyler will serve as head of the upper school his- 
tory and Latin departments. Mr. Kyler, who holds a B.A. from 
Luther College, received his M.A. from Yale University and has 
completed most of the requirements at Yale for his Ph.D. He 
has taught previously at Yale, Prospect Hill School, in New 
Haven, the University of Rhode Island, and Bloomfield College, 
in Bloomfield, N. J. His duties will include those of assistant 
debate coach and assistant to the director of athletics. 


Robert H. Reeve will be in charge of the upper school science 
department and will also teach science in grades five and six. 
He received his B.S. from Maryville College and his M.S. from 
Lehigh University. He comes to Palm Beach Private after re- 
search work with a pharmaceutical firm and graduate study at 
Duke University for his Ph.D. in the field of microbiology. Mr. 
Reeve will serve as assistant faculty advisor to the camera club 
and as assistant to the director of athletics. 

H. Robert Lay (grade six) graduated from St. John’s School, 
Ossining, N. Y., and received his B.A. from Hofstra College and 
his B.S. from the United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
His previous teaching experience includes the Allen-Stevenson 
School, the Harvey School, Buckley Country Day School, Col- 
legiate School, and five years at The Episcopal Academy. A 
tennis professional during the summer months, Mr. Lay will 
assist the director of athletics and also serve as assistant faculty 
advisor to the literary magazine. 

Gordon E, Warden, Jr. (grade four) received his B.A. degree 
from the University of the South, at Sewanee, and was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Bolles School, in Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
fore teaching in the Orlando, Fla., public school system last year. 
Mr. Warden is presently ranked among the top ten tennis 
players in the South and will serve as assistant to the athletics 
director. He will also assume the duties of faculty advisor to 
the school safety patrol. 

Mrs. Mary Margaret Logsdon (grade three), who was a suc- 
cessful mid-year replacement in grade six during the 1952-53 
school year, returns to Palm Beach Private after a year’s ab- 
sence, A graduate of the Louisville Normal School, Mrs. Logsdon 
did additional work at the University of Louisville before plung- 
ing into a long career in public school teaching in Louisville, New 
Orleans, and West Palm Beach, 

Mrs. Ruth M. Brady (grade three) received her B.A. in ele- 
mentary education from Florida State University. She has 
taught for five years in the Florida public schools, including a 
year in Talahassee and a year in West Palm Beach. 

Mrs. Ann D. Green (grade two) attended Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege for two years before transferring to New York University, 
where she received her B.S. in elementary education. She taught 
in the Long Island public schools, in Baldwin and Great Neck, 
before teaching in the Air Force school in Greenland, where her 
husband was stationed, Her duties at Palm Beach Private will 
include those of assistant field hockey coach. 


Marion Marsh (grade two), a graduate of the Bedford-Rip- 
powam School and of Oldfields School, is currently studying for 
her B.A. degree at Ohio State University. Miss Marsh, who 
comes to Palm Beach Private after two years at the Columbus 
School for Girls, will be in charge of the girls’ field hockey. 





The Cate School, Carpinteria, Calif., welcomes its new 
Headmaster, Francis Parkman, Jr. Mr. Parkman arrived at 
the school with his wife and three children in mid-July, and 
officially took office August 1. He is a graduate of Brooks 
Schoo] and Harvard, B.A., Ed.M. He has taught at Brooks for 
five years and served as Associate Dean of Freshmen at Harvard 
for two years. 


Other new appointments: Stanley Woodworth has been ap- 
pointed assistant headmaster. Mr. Woodworth, B.A. Trinity, 
M.A, Middlebury, has been on the faculty since 1948 as head of 
the French department and director of studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hartzell join the faculty this year. 
Mr. Hartzell, B.A. Yale, has taught at The Riverdale Country 
School, and will teach history. Mrs. Hartzell, B.F.A. Cranbrook 
Art Academy, will teach art. 

Sidney Eaton, B.A. Princeton, will teach English and geog- 
raphy. 
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Administrative assistants appointed by Harry D. Hoey, head- 
master of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for the 
current academic year include Ben W. Snyder, IIJ, and Arthur 
Palmer, the latter with responsibility for admissions. 

Joining the Cranbrook staff are: R. P. Hoover, Michigan 
State College, A.B., 1947, who will teach Spanish, French and 
history; Scott Nicholson, A.B., Harvard 1950, who will teach 
English; Hugh Davisson, A.B., V.M.I., 1951, M.A., Ohio State, 
1949, who will teach history; Herbert Riechers, A.B., Platteville 
State Teachers College, 1929, M.A., University of Colorado, 
1938, who will teach mathematics. 

Returning to Cranbrook after absence will be Bruce Coulter, 
English teacher and Robert Bates, head of the music depart- 
ment, On leave for academic study will be Templin Licklider, 
English teacher. 





Additions to the faculty of the Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., are the following. (Please 
note that this school now combines on the same grounds the 
faculties and student bodies of what were the Detroit Univer- 
sity School and Grosse Pointe Country Day School.) 

Edward Brooks, Jr., B.A., M.Ed., Harvard University. Mr. 
Brooks will teach English. 

Ruth H. Lynch., B.A., M.A., Vassar College. Mrs. Lynch 
will teach French, She has been a directress of The Ecole 
Champlain, summer school of French in Vermont. 

Mary Josephine Murphy, B.A., Marygrove College. 
Murphy will teach art. 

Philip P. Perkins, B.S.Ed., M.A., State Teachers College, 
Pa., and Middlebury College. Mr. Perkins will teach English, 

Marcia J. Sweeny, B.S. Sargent College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston University. Miss Sweeny will teach physical 
education, 

Robert D. Welchli, B.A., M.A., Williams College, University 
of Michigan. Mr. Welchli will teach social studies. 

Returning to the school are the following, all former teachers 
at Grosse Pointe Country Day School: Jean Struven Harris, 
who will teach first grade; Dorothy J. Hollister, who will also 
teach first grade; and Margaret B. Lewis, who will teach fourth 
grade. 


Miss 





Headmaster Willis Stork of the Maumee Valley Country 
Day School, Maumee, Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
the following new faculty members this fall: 

Arthur Leighton of Chicago, Ill., a graduate of Chicago’s 
Senn High School and Kalamazoo College, where he was granted 
a B.A. degree in physical education and biology, is teaching 
biology and assisting in the boys’ athletics program as head 
coach of basketball and baseball. 

Mrs, Carolyn Hatfield assumes the chairmanship of the fine 
arts department. Mrs. Hatfield, a graduate of Western College 
for Women, has also taken graduate work at Pennsylvania State 
College, Butler University, and the Chicago Institute of Art. 
After teaching several years in the Toledo public school system, 
Mrs. Hatfield has been for the past four years an instructor at 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 

Carolyn Vande Kerkoff of ‘fiffin, Ohio, instructor of music, 
graduated magna cum laude from Mary Manse College, was ac- 
companist for the Toledo Youth Orchestra, and has studied with 
Emma Endres Kountz. 

Because of the expansion of the pre-school program at the 
school, Mrs. Mary Hanson, a graduate of Maumee Valley and 
a former instructor there, has been engaged to assist Mrs, Char- 
lotte Bridgman, Director of the Preschool. Mrs. Hanson was 
formerly director of the preschool program at St. Paul’s Church 
in Maumee, Ohio, and is one of six teachers presently on the 
staff who have returned after an absence. 


Teaching the third grade is Kay McLaughlin of Toledo, Ohio, 
Miss McLaughlin attended Sweet Briar College for two years 
and then transferred to the University of Michigan, where she 
earned her A.B. degree in elementary education. 

Mr. Stork has been elected vice-president of the Private 
Schools Association of the Central States. 





A new headmaster and seven new teachers have joined the 
faculty of the Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Warren C, Seyfert, former Director of the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago, succeeded G. Laurence Blauvelt 
as headmaster. Mr. Seyfert, B.A., University of Rochester; 
Ed.M. and Ed.D., Harvard University, was for several years 
headmaster of Browne and Nichols, for ten years Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Harvard, and for the last ten years at 
the Chicago Laboratory School. 

In the Senior School, there are four new masters: Kenneth 
Dolan, A.B. Duquesne, M.A. Kansas University, comes most 
recently from the University of Minnesota, where he is com- 
pleting his doctorate studies; he teaches English. Charles Leake, 
A.B. Tufts, teaches mathematics and science. Ernest Living- 
stone, University of Berlin, Ed.M. and A.M., University of 
Rochester, is teaching music, German, history, and English. 
Jacob Miller, A.B. Washington University, St. Louis, M.A. Bos- 
ton University, teaches English and science. 

In the Junior School: Mel W. Reise, B.A. Chicago Univer- 
sity, teaches English in grades four and five after several years’ 
teaching, newspaper, and public relations experience in Milwau- 
kee and Provincetown, Mass. Carol Schaeve, B.A. Mount Mary 
College, teaches the third grade after six years’ experience in the 
public schools of Milwaukee County. Ann Kyle, recently grad- 
uated from the Garland School, Boston, joins the Nursery School 
staff, 





New faculty appointments at Park School of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are as follows: 

Mrs, Beverly Carpentier, B.S. degree, Indiana University. 
Mrs, Carpentier formerly taught for two years in the public 
schools of Indianapolis and teaches the first grade. 

Mrs. Kathryn Owens Miller, B.S. degree, Indiana University. 
Mrs. Miller taught dramatics and voice culture for one year at 
Tudor Hall School of Indianapolis and teaches the second grade. 

Michael Taggart, Princeton University. Mr. Taggart assists 
in the English department of the upper school, coaches soccer in 
particular in the upper and middle schools and assists in general 
with the athletics program of the school. Mr. Taggart is an 
alumnus of Park School, having been a student there for nine 
years prior to his graduation. 

Robert Outcalt, B.S. degree, Butler University. Mr. Outcalt 
formerly had experience in practice and substitute teaching in 
the public schools of Indianapolis and for two years operated his 
own day camp for boys in this locality. Mr. Outcalt teaches the 
third grade and assists generally in the athletics program of the 
school. 





Chester Carroll, headmaster, announces the following addi- 
tions to the faculty of the Randell School, Denver, Colo.: 

Mrs. Virginia Olson has joined the lower school. Garrett 
Etheridge has been added to the upper school in the mathe- 
matics department, Mrs, Maria Aragon becomes head of the 
Spanish department. Mrs. Carolyn Maib is the new registrar, 





Capt. Russell B. Fairgrieve, headmaster, has announced two 
new appointments to the faculty of the Southern Arizona 
School for Boys at Tucson, Ariz. 
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William F. Elwood, University of Pittsburgh graduate with 
a master’s degree from N.Y.U., has joined the English depart- 
ment. Mr. Elwood taught in N.Y.U. graduate and undergradu- 
ate schools and at Hofstra College on Long Island, headed the 
English departments of two Pennsylvania public schools and a 
New Jersey high school, and has had experience in publishing, 
the Little Theater, and the communications industry. 

W. Buel Bowman, University of Texas, 1949, who has pur- 
sued his graduate studies at Midwestern University and West 
Texas State, is teaching history. During seventeen months in 
the Far East, Mr. Bowman taught history and mathematics to 
military personnel under USAFI and attended the Japan- 
American student conference at Tohku-Gaugin University in 
Sindai, Japan, 





John van Benschoten Griggs, member of the faculty at 
The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., since 1940, died on Sunday, 
September 5, following a long period of intermittent ill health. 

Mr. Griggs attended Kent School and was a graduate of 
Yale in the class of 1929. Graduate study in romance languages 
followed at the Lycée de Bayonne and the Sorbonne, In 1932 
he received his M.A, from Yale, and started his teaching career. 

For five years he taught at Hotchkiss School, then returned 
to Yale as an instructor in the Italian department and a resident 
fellow of Saybrook College from 1937-1940. Since then he has 
been at Thacher School as head of the modern languages de- 
partment, teaching French and Spanish, supervising motor me- 
chanics courses, and contributing greatly to the glee club and 
related musical activities. 

Frederick S. Lamb II of Beverly Hills, Calif., has joined the 
faculty of The Thacher School as a member of the history de- 
partment. Mr. Lamb graduated from Thacher in 1940, and 
entered Yale in the autumn of that year. Following the inter- 
ruption of war service he was graduated from Yale. He has 
since been teaching and studying for his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 





Saint Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo., has two 
European exchange teachers and one South American among its 
six faculty additions for the school’s thirty-eighth year, head- 
master Ashby T. Harper, announced recently. 

Sefior Jaime Andrade, Ecuador’s foremost sculptor, is head 
of the art department. Andrade received his instructor’s degree 
from the School of Fine Arts, Quito, Ecuador, in 1932, teach- 
ing there for eighteen years and later teaching drawing for three 
years in School of Architecture, University, Quito. In 1941 he 
studied sculptoring, drawing, and mural painting in the New 
School for Social Research in New York City. 

Eric David Mackie Bishop, teacher of English at The Gram- 
mar School, Kettering, Northamptonshire, England, since 1950, 
has exchanged positions with John F. Joline, III, of the St. Louis 
Country Day School faculty for the current academic year. 
Bishop received his B.A. degree from Oxford in 1939, subse- 
quently receiving his M.A. degree oxon. from Exeter College, 
Oxford University, in English language and literature. 

Allan Carvell, St. Louis professional tennis player, is work- 
ing full time during the fall term and again during the spring 
term as tennis coach and physical education specialist. For the 
past eight years Carvell has taught part time at the school. 

Robert C, Mello, Harvard College, A.B. degree ’53, is teach- 
ing mathematics, English, and social studies in the lower school; 
coaching varsity football; and in season will coach “B” soccer 
and pole vaulting. 

Roy Battenberg, German teacher at St. Louis Country Day 
School since 1923, was selected under the Fulbright Teacher Ex- 
change Act to teach English in the Staatliches-Wilhelm-Gymna- 
sium, in Braunschweig, Germany, during the current academic 





year. Dr. Robert Multhoff, who exchanged jobs with Batten- 
berg, attended Gottingen, Berlin, and Heidelberg Universities, 
receiving his Ph.D. degree in history and foreign languages. He 
has taught French, English, and history at the Gymnasium since 
1937, concurrently lecturing in English at Technical College. 
At present he is teaching German at Country Day School. 

Herbert E. Taylor, who has done some graduate work at the 
University of New Hampshire after receiving his B.S. degree in 
1949, is teaching fifth grade music and eighth grade mathematics 
as well as band and choral singing. He is assisting with the 
lower school athletics program also. 





Seven new members were appointed to the faculty of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., at the beginning of 
the school’s 174th year. These men will help to fill vacancies 
created by the retirement of two instructors and the sabbatical 
leaves granted to others. 

W. Walter Rankin, who recently retired as a professor of 
mathematics at Duke University, joins the faculty to fill the 
vacancy created by the leave of absence granted to Frederick J. 
Wood. Mr. Rankin has had a long association with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; he was the director of the 
Duke Mathematics Institute before his retirement. 

Nicholas P. Moutis, a graduate of Springfield College, has 
been appointed to the physical education department to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement last June of Oscar S. Pearson, 
who had taught at the academy for forty-four years. Mr. 
Moutis was director of physical education at Nichols Junior 
College before his appointment to the Exeter faculty. 

Edward Sainati and Elie R. Vidal have joined the department 
of romance languages. Mr. Sainati is a graduate of Knox Col- 
lege and recently completed his work for an M.A, degree at 
Harvard, where he was also a teaching fellow. Mr. Vidal, who 
was born in Algeria and who fought with the French army in 
World War II, was recently an instructor at the University of 
Michigan, 

Thomas B. Ragle, an alumnus of the Class of 1945, returns 
to teach English. He is a graduate of Harvard and of Oxford. 
He taught at Exeter for one year in 1951. 

Dr. John W. G. Tuthill has been appointed the associate 
school physician. He is a specialist in pediatrics. 

Winthrop D. Jordan will join the faculty for the second half 
of the academic year to teach history. He will take the place of 
Howard P. Johnson, who will be absent for a sabbatical leave 
during that period. 

Other sabbatical leaves have been granted to Robert H. Bates 
of the English department, who will complete the work on his 
book about the American expedition to K-2, the mountaineering 
attempt of which he was a member in 1953. George E. Bennett 
of the English department will also be on a leave of absence for 
the second half of the academic year. 





The addition of five new members and the return of a former 
master to the faculty of The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., have been announced by The Rev. Doctor Seymour St. 
John, headmaster. 

C. Robert Clements, Hamilton 1949, has returned after a 
year’s absence for graduate study at Yale to teach aeronautics, 
navigation and mathematics. He will also coach cross country, 
basketball and track. 

Samuel I. A, Anderson will teach French and assist in coach- 
ing squash and tennis, Mr, Anderson is a graduate of Ridley 
College, Canada and of Harvard, 1949. His graduate degrees 
were obtained at the Sorbonne, France, in 1950, and from Co- 
lumbia in 1954, A veteran with three years of military experi- 
ence in the USNR, Mr. Anderson taught at The Hillfield School, 
Hamilton, Ontario, for two years. 
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Harold E. Brown, a graduate of Harvard and a veteran with 
two years’ experience in the Army Medical Corps, has been 
added to the science department and will assist in coaching crew. 

Sumner C, Powell, a graduate of The Taft School in 1942 
and Amherst, 1946, will teach history and English. Mr. Powell 
will receive his doctorate degree from Harvard in 1955. A vet- 
eran of three years’ experience in the USNR, he was formerly 
vice-president of the Ewen-Knight Corporation, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ben F. Stoltzfus will teach French and assist in coaching 
soccer, A graduate of Western Reserve Academy and of Am- 
herst, with advanced degrees from Springfield and Middlebury 
Colleges, he holds the distinction of having won All-American 
recognition in soccer for two consecutive years. Mr. Stoltzfus 
taught French at Loomis for two years, 

Benjamin F, Sylvester, Jr., a graduate of Harvard and Ox. 
ford, will teach history and French. Mr. Sylvester saw service 
in the Army Medical Corps for three years and taught formerly 
at Rumsey Hall. 





Three changes in the faculty for 1954-55 have occurred at 
the Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, Mass. To re- 
place John W. Kimball, recalled to active duty by the Air Force, 
John Bisbee, A.B. Harvard ’50, M.S. Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, ’52, with additional graduate work at the 
University of California, Berkeley, will be teaching physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. Mr. Bisbee taught last year at 
the Webb School of Claremont, Calif. 

Special reading and supervision of the school testing program 
will be in charge of John Dewey, A.B. Williams ’43, M.A. Boston 
University ’54, who will divide his teaching time between the 
Rivers School and Nobles. Mr. Dewey comes to Nobles from 
the Beaver Country Day School, replacing Mrs. Marjorie 
Chapple, who has taken a full-time position at Beaver. 

Music will be under the direction of Richard H. Van Kleeck, 
already teacher of English and French at Nobles. He succeeds 
George Faulkner, who has been appointed Director of Choral 
Music at the University of New Hampshire. 





Eight new teachers, four being replacements and four addi- 
tions, have been appointed to the faculty of Tower Hill School 
in Wilmington, Del. David A. Bocher, a graduate of West 
Chester State Teacher’s College and the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art, will be in charge of the art work in grades seven 
through twelve. Barbara J. Bullard, who received her B.A. de- 
gree, Phi Beta Kappa, from William Smith College, her M.S. 
in Education from the same institution, and who has done grad- 
uate work in French at the Middlebury College Language School, 
will teach French and English. Herbert W, Oviatt, Jr., B.S. and 
M.A. Bates College, for the past ten years head of the English 
department at Milwaukee Country Day School, takes over 
freshman and senior English. Dewey M. Stowers, Jr., B.A. 
Dickinson College, M.A. George Peabody College, returns to 
Wilmington from Drewey Mason High School, Ridgeway, Va., 
to teach English and history. Harold R, Landon, B.A, Denison 
University, B.D. Union Theological Seminary, is assisting the 
headmaster, the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, in the teaching of the 
courses in religion, Richard C. Byrne, B.S. and M.A. Trinity 
College, comes to the middle school to teach mathematics and 
literature after five years at the Rectory School. Herbert W. 
Illingworth, Jr., B.A. Washington University, with graduate 
work at the same institution and at Columbia, who has taught 
at the Englewood School for Boys, will teach fifth grade social 
studies as well as reading in grades five through seven. Selby 
N. Brown, B.S. in Education from Wheelock College, after teach- 
ing in both public and private schools in Rochester, N. Y., be- 
comes the second grade homeroom teacher. 


During the summer Col, Gordon A. Rust, U.S.A.F.R., head 
of the English department of Tower Hill School, spent several 
weeks in Europe and Africa. He was commissioned by the 
News-Fournal papers of Wilmington to write a series of articles 
about his trip and experiences. Those on conditions in Germany 
were especially revealing and were well received. 

Thomas B. Hartmann, head of the history department at 
Tower Hill School, did some historical research for the DuPont 
Company in connection with the Eleutherian Méills-Hagley 
Foundation. The foundation is creating an historical museum 
in the old DuPont Powder Yards along the Brandywine. Mr. 
Hartmann’s research dealt primarily with E, I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company letters dating from 1802, when the powder 
works were started by the Du Ponts. 





Groton School, Groton, Mass., welcomes two new members 
to its faculty this fall. 

Amos Booth will take Roger Moore’s place in the French 
department. Mr. Moore, head of the modern language depart- 
ment, is on a year’s sabbatical leave of absence. He and his 
family will live in Switzerland for the first half year, and there- 
after in France. Mr. Booth, who received his early education 
at Christ’s Hospital, Sussex, England, attended University Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1950-1953, where he received the Master of Arts 
degree. During 1953-1954, he taught French and German on 
the faculty of Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

George Zabriskie, II, will teach history, taking the place in 
this department left vacant by Acosta Nichols, who has also 
been granted a year’s sabbatical leave of absence. Mr. Nichols 
will study and travel in Europe and the Far East. Mr, Zabriskie 
is a graduate of the Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., and 
of Princeton University, where he received his A.B. degree in 
1950. He served in the U. S. Navy from 1944 to 1946. In June, 
1954, he graduated from the Virginia Theological Seminary, re- 
ceiving his B.D. degree. He was ordained a deacon on June 7, 
1954. 

The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, teacher of English and sacred 
studies, will be absent from the Groton faculty for his second 
consecutive year’s leave of absence. Mr. Strachan, who is with 
the Department of Christian Education of The National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Conn., will return 
to the Groton faculty in September, 1955, 

Ernst L. Loewenberg, teacher of French and German, re- 
turns to the faculty this year after a year’s sabbatical leave dur- 
ing which he travelled, studied, and did some lecturing, chiefly 
in France and Germany. 





The new head of the music department at Westtown School, 
Westtown, Pa., is Arthur Winsor. He is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina. Assisting him is Barbara Canfield. 
She holds a master’s degree from Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Phillip Lawrence, having just returned to this country 
after two years at the American Community School in Beirut, 
will teach English and history. John Watchorn, who graduated 
last year from Lafayette, will teach science and mathematics, 

Westtown is pleased to welcome back Dorothy Gould and 
Gladys Flemming from a year’s sabbatical leave. Dorothy 
Gould studied in this country and travelled in the British Isles. 
Gladys Flemming took her year to teach in Cairo, Egypt, at the 
American College for Girls. 





Frederick E. Carver, headmaster of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., announces the appointment of five new 
members to the faculty. James R. Haddick, who received his 
A.B. from Waynesburg College and his M.A. from the University 
of Pittsburg, will teach mathematics and will coach varsity 
basketball and varsity baseball, assisting in the coaching of 
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varsity football. Mr. Haddick has taught at Wyoming Seminary 
and Wilkinsburg High School. Peter P. Hill, a graduate of 
Kimball Union, received his A.B. from Tufts and his M.A. from 
Boston University. Mr. Hill, who has been for several years 
with the Washington Post, will teach history and English and 
will supervise the school newspaper and school publicity. Arthur 
W. Leavitt, who graduated with an A.B. from the University of 
Vermont, will teach Latin and English and coach junior varsity 
football. Frank A, Cauz received his B.S. from Villanova Uni- 
versity and his M.A, from Middlebury after completing study at 
the University of Madrid. Mr. Cauz will teach Spanish, direct 
the Spanish club, and assist in supervision of recreational ath- 
letics. Olivier René Edouard Chesaux studied at the Polytech- 
nical School in Lausanne, Switzerland, where he specialized in 
chemical engineering. Mr. Chesaux, an Alpine guide, will 
assist with laboratory work in chemistry and share the direction 
of the outing club. He will also coach skiing and assist in soccer. 





The faculty of eighty at The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J., includes eight new masters, most of whom have 
been assigned house duties. The new appointments include 
Patrick F. Eliott, a graduate of Harvard University, who teaches 
French; Richard L. Gaines, a graduate of Princeton University 
and the University of Virginia, who teaches English; Clifford J. 
Gallant, a graduate of Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Middlebury College, and the Université de Toulouse, who 
teaches Spanish; and Nicholas F. H. Gusz, Jr., a graduate of 
New Jersey State Teachers College, who is in charge of intra- 
mural athletics. Other new faculty members are Clifford Havens, 
a graduate of Williams College, who teaches science; Kenneth 
W. Keuffel, a graduate of Princeton University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who teaches English and assists in the 
physical training program; Morris E, Midkiff, a graduate of Col- 
gate University, who is curator in the science department; and 
Edward J. Poreda, a graduate of Syracuse University, who 
coaches track, 





Eight new appointments to the faculty of The Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., were announced on opening day by 
George Van Santvoord, headmaster. 

James W. Bates, A.B, Brown University 1948, A.M. Boston 
University 1954, taught at Williston and Cushing Academies be- 
fore coming to Hotchkiss, where he is teaching mathematics and 
helping in athletics and in the supervision of the senior dormitory. 

Frank E, Bell, B.S. University of Illinois 1938, also taught 
and coached at Williston Academy before going into service. 
From 1945 to 1948 he was manager of the University of Illinois 
Foundation, and for the past six years he has helped coach varsity 
and freshman football, hockey and baseball at Williams College. 
At Hotchkiss Mr. Bell is the director of athletics, replacing 
Delany Kiphuth who moved to a similar position at Yale. Mr. 
Bell is also a member of the mathematics department. 

Peter DeLisser, B.A. Williams College 1951, is teaching 
English and public speaking. He is also helping coach the 
school teams and is in charge of an upper middle corridor. 

Olin H. Ingham received his B.A, from Duke University in 
1952 and his M.A. from Ohio State University in 1954. He was 
a graduate assistant while at Ohio State, and this past spring he 
was coach of baseball at St. John’s High School, Concord, N. H. 
Mr. Ingham is teaching history and helping with athletics and 
with the senior dormitory. 

Vincent C. Krulak is in charge of the band and is helping teach 
instrumental music. After receiving his B.Mus. in 1950 and his 
M.Mus. in 1951 from Yale University, he was for more than two 
years chief instructor of woodwinds with the U.S.A.F. at Bolling 
Field. He is also working with the music departments of nearby 
Berkshire and Salisbury Schools, 


Robert L. Porter, B.A. Yale 1950 and M.A, Yale 1951, has 
been studying literature at Oxford for the past two years. At 
Hotchkiss he is a member of the English department and is also 
teaching public speaking. 

Thomas Wallace, B.A. Brown University 1948, is in charge 
of art. For the past four years he has been connected with the 
Rhode Island School of Design. He is also helping with club 
athletics and is in charge of a lower middle corridor. 

Peter J. Whitmore, B.A. Williams College 1946, taught at 
The Choate School before taking his M.A. at Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1954. Mr. Whitmore is a member of the French depart- 
ment and is also helping with athletics and with the senior 
dormitory. 





Three men have joined the faculty at Asheville School 
(N. C.). They are Richard Gumerlock, Edwin Pleasants and 
C. Wayne Thompson. Mr. Gumerlock, who joins the mathe- 
matics department, was graduated from Hamilton College last 
June. He has played professional football, and will assist in 
athletics at Asheville. He replaces Albert E. Rogers, who has 
transferred from the position of master of algebra to master of 
Latin. Rogers succeeds Charles O, Roberts, who has accpeted 
a position at the Northwood School. 

Mr. Pleasants holds degrees from the University of Virginia 
and Louisiana State University. He has also attended the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, the University of San Carlos, Guatamala, 
New York University, and Columbia University. Last year he 
was a lecturer in English at Columbia University, and previous 
to that time, taught at Cheshire Academy, New York Univer- 
sity, and Louisiana State University. 

Mr. Thompson comes to Asheville from the New York Mili- 
tary Academy, where he was instructor in languages, Previous 
to that time, he was instructor in modern languages at Hobart 
College. He took both his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at 
Hobart. 

Headmaster David R. Fall also has announced the resigna- 
tions of Arthur W. Abbott, master of manual arts and camping, 
and Whitney Washburn, master of Spanish. Mr. Abbott has 
returned to New Hampshire to enter private business, and Mr. 
Washburn has accepted a teaching fellowship at Brown Univer- 
sity, where he will complete his study for a Ph.D, degree. 





Two new members of the upper school faculty were intro- 
duced by L, Ralston Thomas, headmaster of Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I., at the first meeting of the school’s 
136th year. George W. Mayer, Jr., a graduate of the University 
of Pittsburgh, ’52, will teach English in the lower forms. Mrs. 
Ada Ahearn Full, Pembroke College, ’33, will be instructor in 
biology and chemistry. Mrs. Full is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Xi, and has recently been an assistant in biology at 
Wellesley College. The school announces also the appointment 
of Mrs, Cornelia Flynn, R.N., as assistant school nurse, 





William P. Orrick, headmaster of Solebury School, New 
Hope, Pa., announces the following additions to the school 
faculty: 

Lewis A. Bilancio is librarian. He is a graduate of Trenton 
State Teachers’ College, holds a B.L.S. degree from Columbia 
University, and an A.M. from the University of Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School. He has also studied at Rutgers University; 
Illinois University; the U. S. Army University Training Center 
in Florence, Ecole Berlitz, Paris; University of Perugia; and the 
University of Rome. He was awarded a Fulbright Grant to 
study in Italy for 1949-50 and 1950-51. His professional experi- 
ence has been as graduate assistant in various departments of 
the Chicago University Library; fellow in the library of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; staff chief in the New York Public 
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Reference Library; Fulbright Grantee, University of Rome; and 
Librarian II in the Free Library of Philadelphia. Mr. Bilancio 
has traveled extensively, published a number of translations and 
other articles; and lectured about Italy, UNESCO, European 
libraries, etc. 

Therese Critchlow teaches Latin and Spanish. She graduated 
from Trinity College in Washington, D. C., and is finishing her 
essay to complete the requirements for a Master of Arts degree 
at Columbia University. She has taught French at Caldwell 
College for Women in Caldwell, New Jersey. 

Grace Isele is teaching English and directing the work of the 
drama club. She received her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Washington College in Chestertown, Md., and has been head of 
the English department at the Hannah Moore Academy in Reis- 
terstown, Md. 

Roger Maren is in charge of the music department, Mr. 
Maren has an A.B. degree from Princeton, having done his de- 
partmental work in music and graduated with honors. Mr. 
Maren’s senior thesis was on the life and music of Erik Satie, 

Robert Muir, graduate of Trinity College (B.A) and of Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., is giving courses 
in comparative religion from an undenominational, ethical 
approach, 

Norman Steven-Hubbard is teaching English and physics 
and directing the forum. He is a graduate engineer, has studied 
at London University Institute of Education and School of Ori- 
ental Studies, and has an M.A, degree in anthropology from 
Columbia University. His experience has been as headmaster 
and teacher in a school of 400 students in Uganda, Africa; head 
of the African Wing of the Language School of the British Army; 
and principal of a Training Coliege of 450 boarders. Mr. Steven- 
Hubbard has also served the United Nations Secretariat as Area 
Specialist in the Africa Section of the Division of Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Mrs, Norman Steven-Hubbard is teaching French. She was 
born in Hungary and was educated at Notre Dame de Sion in 
Bucharest. She spent several years in London, where she worked 
as translator of the B.B.C during the War, and later lived and 
worked in Africa. 

George Wulpern is teaching seventh and eighth grade sub- 
jects and coaching athletics. He graduated from Adelphi Col- 
lege with a B.S. degree. 





George L. Follansbee, headmaster of Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the appointment of three new 
faculty members for the 1954-55 school year. 

Anthony J. Botti, B.S. Dusquesne ’50, is teaching chemistry, 
physics, and general science. He is also coaching freshman foot- 
ball and will help with the track team in the spring. Mr. Botti 
comes to Shady Side after four years as a science instructor at 
the Pennsylvania Military College in Chester, Pa. 

Patrick V. Ross, B.S. Notre Dame ’53, M.Ed. Penn State ’54, 
has been appointed assistant director of athletics. In addition 
to his coaching duties in football, wrestling and track, Mr. Ross 
is teaching eighth grade general science, history, and health. 

William D. Stewart, A.B. Cornell ’43, comes to Shady Side 
from the Hun School, where he was an instructor in mathematics 
and dean of students. He is teaching mathematics, and assist- 
ing in the athletics program. 





Gilman School, Baltimore, this year welcomes as an ex- 
change teacher Richard Alan Bradley from the Tonbridge School, 
Kent, England. Allison J. Downs of the Gilman faculty takes 
Mr. Bradley’s place at Tonbridge. Both are teachers of English, 
and each is accompanied by his wife and a small daughter. 

Other additions to the Gilman faculty include Redmond C. S. 
Finney, an alumnus of Gilman and Princeton, who will teach 


history and Bible and will assist with the coaching of football, 
wrestling, and lacrosse, and C. A, Porter Hopkins, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University, who will teach English. 

The following additions to the Gilman lower school faculty 
are announced: Mme. Marguerite Doré will teach French in 
grades four, five, and six. Mme. Doré holds degrees from Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo., Columbia, and the Sorbonne. Her 
experience includes service as assistant professor at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, assistant principal of St. Paul’s Schocl, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Director of Studies at St. Mary’s Hall, Burling- 
ton, N, J. 

Robert Knox Chapman will have charge of choral work. 
After study with recognized masters, Mr. Chapman’s experience 
includes instructorship in music at West Liberty State College 
in West Virginia and at Wheeling Country Day School. 

Thomas Worthington Offutt, III, an alumnus of Gilman and 
of Johns Hopkins University, will teach sixth grade geography, 
reading and literature, and will coach athletics. 

Mrs, Shirley Windholz Warren will assist in the kindergarten, 





Frederick F, Clark, Donald Oscarson, and Edgar L. Sanford, 
new faculty members of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
are replacing Howard Farwell, John Reardon, and Harlin Sexton, 
who retired last June, 

Mr. Clark, a graduate of Harvard and of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, and Mr. Sanford, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Yale Law School, with an M.A. 
from Columbia, are both members of the history department. 
Mr. Clark has taught at Berkshire School, and Mr. Sanford has 
taught at Cushing Academy and Trinity School. Mr. Oscarson, 
a Taft and Yale graduate, is in charge of remedial reading at the 
school. 

Two other Taft alumni have also joined the faculty this fall. 
Richard Case, New Haven, and Benjamin Bacon, North Haven, 
will teach mathematics. Mr. Bacon was a former member of 
the Taft summer school faculty. 

Donald W. Larrimer, a graduate of Muhlenberg and former 
teacher at Blair Academy and Peddie School in New Jersey, will 
teach science. Also to teach science and mathematics is Richard 
C, Austin, a graduate of Trinity College. 

John Allen, a graduate of Hotchkiss and Yale, and Rowland 
P. McKinley, Jr., a graduate of Princeton with an M.A. from 
Western Reserve, have joined the English department. Mr. 
McKinley has taught at the McDonough School. John G. Snow, 
a graduate of Mt. Hermon and the University of New Hampshire, 
with an M.S. from the University of Oregon, where he has taught 
French, joins the foreign language department. 





Charles W. Waznis, M.A., joined the faculty of Holderness 
School, Plymouth, N. H., in September as instructor of Spanish 
and French, Mr. Waznis completed his undergraduate work at 
Suffolk University and graduate studies at Boston University, 
Middlebury College School of Spanish and the University of 
Michoacan, Mexico. He has taught at Brookline (Mass.) High 
School. 

Director of athletics and head football coach at Holderness 
School for more than twenty years, Ford B. Hinman, B.S., was 
succeeded in September as head coach by W. Bartlett Chase, 
M.A. Mr. Hinman, mathematics instructor at Holderness, con- 
tinues as director of athletics. Mr. Chase, who came to the 
school in 1948, teaches biology and social studies, and is head 
basketball coach, 





This autumn four new members joined the faculty of the 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., according to 
the announcement of Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, headmaster, 
Edward P. Allen, Jr., has begun his work as a teacher of biology 
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and chemistry. He is an alumnus of Oberlin College, and has 
had graduate work at Oberlin and the University of Colorado. 
Also in the science department is Jeffrey J. W. Baker, biology 
teacher, who was employed in industry following graduation 
from the University of Virginia. 

John W, Clark, Jr., alumnus of South Kent School and Yale 
University, is teaching mathematics and English. Entering the 
teaching of French is Richard P. Leavitt, who graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and Yale University. Mr. Leavitt 
has received his M.A. from the University of New Hampshire 
and has studied at the Sorbonne. 

Changes in faculty positions include the appointment of 
William H. Morrow, formerly of the English department, as 
Director of Schauffler Memorial Library. Mr. Morrow has re- 
linquished duties in dramatics which his assistants will now 
assume as a triumvirate— John A, Williams, David W. Hud- 
son, and John J. Sanborn. 





At a faculty meeting preceding the annual get-together din- 
ner for old and new teachers and their families, Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, principal, Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New 
York City, announced a number of faculty changes. 

The new head of the music department is Corbett L. Evans, 
who received a B.A. (1946) from Drury College and an M.A. 
(1949) from Columbia, and who has been at Horace Mann for 
three years, Added to the department is Scott O’Neal, B.A. 
(1949) San Francisco State Teachers College; M.A. (1951) Mills 
College. Mr. O’Neal has been assistant concertmaster with the 
San Jose, Oakland, and Peninsula Symphony Orchestras — all 
in California— and also head of the string education depart- 
ment at San Francisco State Teachers College. 

In the English department George H. Bouwman will take 
the place of Harold C. Clausen, who died suddenly last year after 
having taught lower-school English at Horace Mann for thirty 
years, A graduate of New York University in 1954, Mr. Bouw- 
man was from 1941 to 1946 a navigation officer in the U. S. mer- 
chant marine and more recently an instructor in seamanship 
with the U. S. maritime service. In order to reduce the number 
of students in junior and senior English classes, Harold F, Pag- 
liaro has’ been added to the department. He received a B.A. 
(1947) and an M.A, (1948) from Columbia, and has been a lec- 
turer in English at Columbia, an English instructor at the Man- 
hattan School of Music, and an assistant in the development 
office of the Columbia Medical School. 

In the mathematics department there are three new teachers, 
Joseph Chase has a B.A. (1932) and M.A, (1933) from Columbia, 
taught at Horace Mann from 1934 to 1942, and has recently 
been with the U. S. State Department. Lyall Dean, who has a 
B.A, (1948) from Union and an M.A, (1952) from Columbia, has 
taught at University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, and from 
1951-1954 was head of the mathematics department at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I. Ramon F., Steinen, a graduate 
of New Jersey State Teachers College (1950), has had experience 
in public schools in New Jersey and in the Transportation School, 
Ft, Eustis, Va. 

To the science department have come Clyde M. Hatch, a 
graduate of Colby (1940) with an M.Ed. from Maine (1952), 
who has taught at various high schools in Maine, the last being 
at Thomaston, where he was both varsity coach and principal; 
and Ralph F. Wiltsey — B.A, (1942) and M.A, (1947) from Co- 
lumbia — who has been a science teacher at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.; St. Johnsbury Academy; Farragut College, 
Farragut, Idaho; Trinity School, New York City; and Seton 
Hall University, New Jersey. 

Thomas M, Horner, the new school chaplain, has a B.A.(1946) 
from Elon College, North Carolina, and a B.D. (1949) from Duke; 





is at present concluding work on a Ph.D. at Columbia and Union 
Theological Seminary; and is also engaged in youth work at 
Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall Street, New York City. 

In the physical education department are two new men. 
Alvin W. Malthaner, B.S, (1950) and M.S. (1951), Springfield 
College, will have charge of the Horace Mann aquatics program. 
His previous experience has included the teaching of adaptive 
aquatics to the handicapped at the Westfield, N. J., Y.M.C.A. 
James R. Torrance, who will assist with varsity sports, has a 
B.S. (1942) from Stroudsberg State Teachers College and an 
M.Ed. (1954) from Maine; was head of the history department 
and coached football and basketball in the Brunswick, Me., high 
school; and has served as recreation director, Forest Hills, Long 
Island. 

The new driver-education teacher is Robert F, Kelly, who 
has a B.S. (1953) and an M.A. (1954) in safety education from 
New York University. Last year he taught science at Power 
Memorial Academy, New York City, and has written two safety 
programs for the New York City Police Athletic League. 





Provost Donald W, Pierpont of Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn., announces the return to the faculty of Maj. Gen. Oscar 
R, Cauldwell, USMC (Ret). A graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, Gen, Cauldwell established the Ecole Militaire 
at Haiti and was commandant of the school for three years (1930- 
33). He was assistant division commander of the Third Marine 
Division during World War II. He was retired in 1946, taught 
at Avon from 1949 to 1951, and for the past three years was 
commandant of cadets and vice-president of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. At Avon he wiil teach applied geometry and 
problems of democracy, and will direct the practical military 
science and training program. Other appointments to the staff 
at Avon are: 

Bruce Balding of Roslyn, L. I., a graduate of St. Mark’s 
School and Harvard University, B.A., M.A., will start his teach- 
ing career in the English department at Avon, and will assist 
with soccer and tennis coaching, and with the school newspaper. 

Jacqueline Castles, who has been in charge of the Carpenter 
Library in the School of Graduate Study at Columbia University, 
has been appointed librarian, replacing John N. Phillips, who re- 
signed to accept a teaching position in France. 

Andrew Greenstein, New York State Teachers College, M.A., 
will teach Spanish, and will assist with dramatics and the com- 
munity service program, He comes to Avon from Broadalbin, 
i Xs 

Terrence Matern III, University of California, B.S., gradu- 
ate study at Cambridge University, will teach English and his- 
tory in the lower school. 





With a twenty per cent increase in the enrollment this fall 
at Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass., bringing the number of 
students to an all time high of 180, Headmaster John F. Godman 
has announced a corresponding increase in the faculty. New 
appointments are: 

James J. Coale, Princeton ’37, and former dean of the Hamp- 
shire Country School in East Rindge, N. H. Mr. Coale, who 
holds a B.D. degree from the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, saw service with the Navy during the war and was for 
several years with the State Department, serving as deputy 
secretary general of the Allied High Commission at Bonn, Ger- 
many. At Berkshire he is teaching mathematics, science and 
current events, Mrs, Coale, a registered nurse, will be school 
nurse. 

Robert F, Brownell, Jr., a graduate of Williams College, who 
received his master’s degree in physics at Duke University, 
Durhan, N. C., is teaching physics and chemistry. He comes 
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to Berkshire after four years of teaching and coaching at Tabor 
Academy, Marion, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs, Owen P, Stearns, both from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., where Mr. Stearns earned his mas- 
ter’s degree in U. S. History and Mrs. Stearns was an honors 
graduate in French, A graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., Mr. Stearns received his bachelor’s degree at Bowdoin 
College. He is teaching history. Mrs. Stearns is teaching be- 
ginner’s French and Latin. 

From the University of Arizona, Tucson, where he received 
his bachelor’s degree, is Norman E, Rioux. 
Spanish. 

Frederick W. Hewat, University of Arizona 53, is teaching 
geology. 


He is teaching 





Friends School, Baltimore, announces the following addi- 
tions to its faculty: 

K. Louise Aubrey — mathematics, science, social studies, 
upper school; A.B., Sweet Briar College; Temple University; 
practice teaching in New York City; testing in Amherst County, 
Virginia. 

Barbara Beacham— English, upper school; assistant in 
lower school; B.A., Goucher College; scholarship for graduate 
work in English at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Richard Randall Cole — Latin, upper school; A.B., Univer- 
sity of Virginia; M.A. Johns Hopkins University; Taught at 
Fishburn Military Academy, Norfolk Division of William and 
Mary College; Franklin and Marshall College, four years at New- 
port News High School. 

Joan Dudley — fourth grade, lower school; B.S., Cornell; 
Temple University; Pendle Hill Summer School; worked with 
American Friends Service Committee; work camp in Mexico; 
intern in industry. 

Kristie Eldridge — nursery school; A.A., Colby Junior Col- 
lege; B.S., Boston Nursery Training School. 

Lois D. Forbush — assistant in second grade, lower school; 
A.B., Oberlin College; Ohio State Teachers’ Certificate. 

Lorine A. Parks — sixth grade, lower school; A.B., Wellesley 
College; M.A., Columbia University. 

Jennie D. Powell — art, upper school; Harrisonburg Teach- 
ers’ College; Maryland Institute of Art; former teacher at the 
William S, Baer School. 

Rosalie McI. Robinson— secretary, business manager; 
Bethune-Cookman Junior College; School of Intensive Secre- 
tarial Training, Temple University; elementary school teacher in 
Florida; general office work and bookkeeping in Tuskegee, 
Hampton, and Langley Air Force Base. 

Beverly Saber — art, lower and upper schools; B. S., Wilson 
College. 

Frank B. Shivers, Jr. — head of English department, upper 
school; A.B., M.A., Yale University; graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University; taught freshman English at University of 
Cincinnati. 

Ethel Trevethan — third grade, lower school; A.B., Western 
Maryland College; Temple University. 

Elizabeth Waters — nursery school; A.B., Wheaton College. 





New additions to the faculty of Brooks School, North An- 
dover, Mass., include Lawrence Emerson Tuttle, a Brooks grad- 
uate of the class of 1943, and Warren Jordan Maclsaac, until 
recently a member of the full-time staff of the Lamont Library 
at Harvard. 

After graduating from Brooks Mr. Tuttle became a member 
of the class of 1948 at Yale; he subsequently did graduate study 
in French at Université Laval in Quebec and in education at 
Yale. Since 1948 he has taught at the Avon Old Farms School 


and at St, George’s School. He was assistant director of the 
1954 summer session at St. George’s. He has joined the French 
department at Brooks and is assistant varsity football coach. 

Mr. Maclsaac is a graduate of Harvard College, who re- 
ceived his magna cum laude degree in June, 1954, Following his 
World War II service he became affiliated with the Lamont Li- 
brary. He has assumed the duties of librarian at Brooks in 
addition to regular teaching duties in the English department. 

Rogers V. Scudder has returned to Brooks after a year’s ab- 
sence at New College, Oxford. Other faculty members, who are 
this year on leave of absence, are J. Tower Thompson, who has 
made London his headquarters for study; Schofield Andrews, Jr., 
who is studying at the Sorbonne; and G, Chychele Waterston, 
the recently appointed resident director of studies (first semester) 
of the group of graduate students of the Middlebury College 
School of French in France. 





Two new members have joined the faculty of Carteret School, 
West Orange, N, J., according to an announcement by Thompson 
D. Grant, Director. Clinton H. Miller will teach mathematics 
in the senior school. A graduate of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., Mr. Miller did graduate work at Montclair State Teachers 
College, where he received his M.A, degree. For a number of 
years he was a member of the mathematics department of 
Caldwell High School, Caldwell, N. J., and he has also had ex- 
perience in the fields of engineering, public relations, and com- 
merce. Besides mathematics he will teach sociology. 

Richard A, George comes to Carteret School from Sloughs, 
Bucks, England, and will instruct in English and history, He is 
a graduate of St. Peters at Burnham, Bucks, and Burderop Park 
Teachers College in Wiltshire. In 1950-51 he was an exchange 
teacher from Great Britain and taught in the public school sys- 
tem of West Orange, N. J. During the past year before joining 
the Carteret School faculty he taught in Hong Kong, China, and 
traveled extensively in the Far East. 





At the opening faculty meeting of the Riverdale Country 
Schools, John H. Jones, headmaster, announced that the school 
would begin the 1954-55 school year with fourteen new faculty 
members. 

At the Riverdale Country School for Boys, which is beginning 
its forty-eighth year, the five new masters include Donald P. 
McCormick who came to RCS from the Putney School, Putney, 
Vt. He had taught at the St. Albans School in Washington, 
D. C. A graduate of Bowdoin and Columbia University, Mr. 
McCormick will teach English in the middle and upper schools, 

In the science-math department, Charles Lewis, a graduate 
of St. Johns College, will teach geometry and general science. 
Mr. Lewis is also a master at the Riverdale dormitory. 

A graduate of the University of Saskatchewan in Canada 
and Teachers College, Columbia, William R. Quance will teach 
remedial reading. He will work with the boys of the lower and 
middle schools at the boys school. 

John B. Emerson, a Harvard graduate and a M.A, graduate 
from Winnetka Teachers College in Illinois, will teach various 
history courses in the upper school. Mr. Emerson will teach all 
the American history courses. 

In the lower school, Richard F, Lovelace will assist with 
individual tutoring and social studies classes. A Yale graduate 
as a Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Lovelace came to Riverdale from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

At the Riverdale School for Girls, Headmistress Miriam D. 
Cooper announced that six new people had joined the faculty. 
Also, Mrs. Lois Rochester has been appointed the head of the 
junior school to replace Mrs. Dorothea Ways, who has moved 
to California. 
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Marion E, Brackett of Athol, Mass., has been appointed head 
of the girls’ athletics department. A graduate of Sargent Col- 
lege of Physical Education at Boston University, Miss Brackett 
taught last at Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

As instructors of history, Margaret C. Ford and Beth Dun- 
lap both have had teaching experience at other independent 
schools. Miss Ford taught at the Leonard School and Miss Dun- 
lap taught at the Walnut Hill School in Natick, Mass. 

Miss Ford is a graduate of Notre Dame College on Staten 
Island, and Columbia University and Miss Dunlap is a Wellesley 
graduate who originates from Omaha, Neb. 

An alumna of the Riverdale Country School for Girls, Mrs. 
Margaret Littwitz Gelin has returned to her alma mater after 
having graduated from Oberlin as a Phi Beta Kappa and hav- 
ing completed her graduate work at the Columbia Library School. 
Mrs. Gelin will be the school librarian. 

Another Phi Beta Kappa, Mrs. Joanna B. Hodgman, a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe, will teach English and direct the students in 
their work on the school newspaper and literary magazine. Mrs. 
Hodgman attended the Winsor School in Boston. 

As the instructor of dance, Lorna Burdsall will work with 
the physical education department. Miss Burdsall is a graduate 
of the George Washington University and has taught at the 
College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Va. 

At the Riverdale School of Music, directed by Richard Mc- 
Clanahan, two new teachers have been added to the staff. 

Eleanor Keffer, as a piano instructor, will replace Caro- 
lyn Alderman, who has returned to Richmond, Va., to teach. 
Miss Keffer graduated from Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, 
and has taught at the Neighborhood School of Music in New 
Haven, Conn. She also completed work for her master’s degree 
in music at Yale and has done work at the Juilliard School in 
New York City. 

Joanne Koeppe, a recent graduate from the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, will be a piano instructor and the practice 
supervisor. 

At the Neighborhood School, the only new teacher is Sally 
Blair of Shaker Heights, Ohio, who will be the director of ath- 
letics, A graduate of Wellesley, Miss Blair has just returned 
from teaching at the American College for Girls in Istanbul, 
Turkey. Before this she did personnel work with the Commer- 
cial and Industry Association in New York City. 

A special announcement was made by Headmaster John H. 
Jones of the Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, N. Y., con- 
cerning the presentation of the Riverdale Medal to John J. 
Carney of Riverdale. This Riverdale Medal was awarded for 
twenty-five years of meritorious service at the Riverdale Country 
School. 

In presenting the medal to Mr. Carney, a member of the 
English department, Mr. Jones said, “The true teacher knows 
not only his subject but also his boys; and because he knows 
them and works incessantly for and with them, he leaves a lasting 
impression upon them. 

“This Twenty-five Year Medal is awarded tonight to such a 
man, Not only is he a fine teacher; he is a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word. He has the respect and affection of all 
of us, students and colleagues alike. 

“It is a privilege to tender to him this token of our esteem.” 


William W. Clark, Principal of Oakwood School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., announces the appointment of Joyce McKinstry 
as dean of girls. Miss McKinstry is a graduate of Russell Sage 
College and received her master’s degree at Albany State Teach- 
ers’ College. Miss McKinstry has been on the staff at Oakwood 
as teacher of chemistry and director of girls’ athletics. 

Alfred Andersen has been appointed dean of boys. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 





has done graduate work at Ohio State University and Miami 
University. He comes to Oakwood from teaching in New Paris, 
Ohio. 

The appointment of Adelbert Mason as director of admissions 
has also been announced. Mr. Mason received his B.A, from 
Bowdoin College and his M.A. from the French School at Middle- 
bury College. Mr. Mason has been on the staff at Oakwood as 
a teacher of French and director of choral music for the past 
eight years. 

Mary Rhodes has returned to Oakwood after spending two 
years as co-director of the School Affiliation Service in France of 
the American Friends Service Committee. She has been in resi- 
dence in Paris during these two years at the Friends’ Center, 
though her work has carried her through England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Jugoslavia. 
She returns to Oakwood as a teacher of French, She received 
her B.A, in French from the University of Leeds (England) and 
has done graduate work at the University of Clermont-Ferrand, 
the University of Paris, the Institut Britannique, receiving the 
graduate degrees of Dipl6me d’Etudes frangaises and Certificat 
d’Etudes frangaises. 

Nichola Bailey has been appointed to teach English at Oak- 
wood. Miss Bailey has just returned from two years’ experi- 
ence in teaching at the Friends’ Girls’ School in Tokyo, Japan. 
She is a graduate of Earlham College. 

John Berberelly joins the staff at Oakwood to teach Latin 
and assist in coaching the soccer team. He comes to Oakwood 
from The Palm Beach Private School in Florida. He received 
his B.A. from Boston University, his M.A, from Columbia and 
is at present a candidate for his doctorate at Columbia. 

The appointment of Frances Nolan to teach Spanish and 
social studies has also been announced, Miss Nolan received her 
B.A. degree from Adelphi College and has done practice teaching 
at Hempstead High School, Long Island. 

Nancy Peery, who received her B.A. from Wellesley and has 
done graduate work at Hartford Seminary, has been appointed 
teacher of home economics. She was director of religious educa- 
tion at the Congregational Church in Thomaston, Conn., before 
coming to Oakwood. 

Mark Peery joins the staff to teach English, psychology and 
religion at Oakwood. He received his B.A. from Earlham Col- 
lege and has done graduate work at the University of Chicago 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. He has served as graduate 
assistant in community dynamics at Earlham College and as 
pastor of the Friends Meeting in Clintondale, N. Y., before com- 
ing to Oakwood. 


W. Gray Mattern, Jr., headmaster of the Irving School 
for Boys, Tarrytown, N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
David P. Heilner as assistant headmaster. Mr. Heilner received 
an A.B. from Oglethorpe University in Georgia and an M.A. 
from Colgate University. He also studied at the Princeton Uni- 
versity Graduate School and in Switzerland. In addition to his 
administrative duties, Mr. Heilner will teach history and political 
science to the older boys. Prior to coming to Irving, Mr. Heilner 
taught at the Blue Ridge Country Day School in Millwood, Va. 

Mr. Mattern also announced the addition of several new 
faculty members. 


Ina Schnitzer, who received an A.B. from Barnard College 
in New York in 1954, will teach the second and third grades. 

Dell G. Kerr will be director of athletics and will teach Eng- 
lish, mathematics, and history in the middle school. He is a 
graduate of Hillsdale College in Three Oaks, Mich., who has 
done graduate work at Michigan State University and New 
York University. Mr. Kerr has taught at the Three Oaks School 
and Croydon Hall Academy in Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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Herbert F. Hahn, since 1944 a member of the faculty of The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., is the author of a new book, 
published by the Muhlenberg Press, entitled O/d Testament in 
Modern Research. This is a comprehensive synthesis of modern 
trends in Bible studies. 

Mr. Hahn is a graduate of Yale and received his M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. After thirteen years as a 
teacher of history at Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y., he be- 
came interested in religious instruction in secondary schools. 

At Pingry, Dr. Hahn helped set up and conduct a program 
of religious instruction for the high school grades. He has 
written articles for THe INDEPENDENT ScHoo. BuLtetin and 
The Fournal of Bible and Religion. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., has announced the appointment of eight 
new members of the current school year. Four new members 
will join the upper school faculty. Samuel T. Bodine, who 
graduated with honors from Princeton and received his M.A. 
degree from Harvard, will join the faculty of the upper school to 
teach Spanish. Mr. Bodine, who has taught at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., from 1941 to 1954, will replace Raymond H, 
Keegan, who is on leave of absence this year. 

Dwight M. Dunlevie, a graduate of Emory University, will 
teach French in the upper school. John Gindele, a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, with an M.A. from Columbia University, 
will teach mathematics. Mr. Gindele is succeeding Charles 
Eckles who retired in June afrer teaching eighteen years at the 
academy. Richard P. Boekenkamp will join the science depart- 
ment, succeeding Paul A. Dike, who resigned to enter industry. 
Mr. Boekenkamp is a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College 
and has done graduate work at Cornell. He spent last year at 
the University of Glasgow on a Rotary Foundation Scholarship. 

William R. Smith, a graduate of Temple University and 
formerly on the faculty of the Wayne Elementary School, will 
teach the fifth grade, succeeding Thornton Birdsell, who re- 
signed after ten years at the academy. 

In the lower school, Ann Warner, a graduate of Bradford 
Junior College and the University of Pennsylvania, will teach a 
section of the third grade. Mrs. Raymond C. Mateer, Jr., a 
graduate of Bryn Mawr, and Carolyn Stapf, a graduate of 
Cornell, will join the faculty at Wetherill House. 





The board of trustees of St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., takes pleasure in announcing the appointment of Donald 
R. Williams as acting headmaster of St. Bernard’s School. 

Mr. Williams is a graduate of Groton School and Yale Uni- 
versity and has served St. Bernard’s School for eight years as 
master of history and social studies. 

The appointment of Mr, Williams as acting headmaster was 
occasioned by the resignation of the Rev. William N. Penfield 
as Rector and headmaster of the school on August 14. Mr, 
Penfield resigned for personal reasons and his resignation was 
accepted by the board of trustees at a special meeting held 
August 21, 1954. 

John M., Durward will continue in his position as director of 
admissions and in addition will serve as assistant to the acting 
headmaster. 

The teaching staff at St. Bernard’s is being augmented this 
year by serveral new faculty members. The new appointments 
are Frank Dregallo, mathematics master, Richard W. Ekdahl, 
organist and choirmaster, and Philip L. Carpenter, science 
master. 

Mr. Dregallo graduated from the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College in 1941 with the degree of Bachelor of Science. He 
has done graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh, has 


had extensive experience teaching in the Pittsburgh public 
school system, combining this with duties as assistant coach in 
athletics. 

Mr. Ekdahl is a graduate of Mount Hermon School and Bos- 
ton University, having a degree in music as well as a Master of 
Arts degree from that University. He served as graduate assist- 
ant in the musicology department at Boston University for two 
years, and was for one year choir director at the Grace Methodist 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. Since December 1953 he has been 
the organist and choirmaster of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
East Boston, Mass. 

Mr, Carpenter is a graduate of Clark University and has a 
Master of Arts degree in biology from Stanford University. He 
has acted as research assistant in biology at Stanford University 
and has taught at the Principia School at St. Louis, Mo. In 
addition to his scholastic duties, he has done free lance photog- 
raphy. 

Assisting in the department of sacred studies will be the Rev. 
Norman M. Post, rector of St. Mark’s Church in Basking Ridge, 
and the Rev. E. J. Templeton, Chaplain at the Convent of St. 
John Baptist in Ralston, N. J. 





John G. Hodgdon, headmaster of Pebble Hill School, De- 
witt, N. Y., announces the following additions to the school 
faculty. 

John F. McDermott will teach Latin and help in the sports 
program. Mr. McDermott received a B.S, degree in Education 
at Holy Cross College. Formerly he taught at the Leicester 
High School, Leicester, Mass., and also assisted in athletics at 
the Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, Mass, 

Albert A. Getman will be the head of the middle school, 
teach arithmetic, and help in the sports program. Mr, Getman 
received a B.A, degree at Hamilton College. He taught formerly 
at the Riverdale Country School for Boys in New York City, 
and the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 

Rosemary E, Mayer will teach the second grade. Miss 
Mayer received an A.B. degree in English at Lemoyne College, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and attended the Teachers Training Program 
at Syracuse University. 

Margaret D. McMahon will teach the first grade. Miss 
McMahon received a B.S. degree in Sociology at Lemoyne Col- 
lege, and attended the Teachers Training Program at Syracuse 
University. 

Mr. Hodgdon also announces the following changes and 
additions in teaching assignments. 

David H. Littlefield will teach biology in addition to his 
history and English classes. 

Coolidge W. Wood will teach English and preliminary French, 

Donald T. Thompson will teach physics in addition to his 
present French classes. 

Joseph D. Krol will devote full time to teaching mathematics. 
Mr. Krol, who has been head of the Latin department for the 
past eight years, will now relinquish those classes and take 
charge of the mathematics department. 





William Laverack, principal of Collegiate School, New 
York City, announces the appointment of six new faculty mem- 
bers this year. 

Joan C. Harder is teaching the third grade. She is a graduate 
of Wheelock College and has taught at the Bedford-Rippowam 
and Emma Willard Schools. 

Susan Hecht is the new first grade teacher. She has taught 
at the Poughkeepsie Day and New Lincoln Schools. Miss Hecht 
is a graduate of the Nightingale-Bamford School and received 
her B.A, degree from Vassar College. 
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Mrs. Ruth Yacobellis, a graduate of Boston University and 
the recipient of an M.A, from Yale, will teach French in the 
primary school. She has previously taught at Hamden Hall 
and Berkeley Institute. 

Mrs, Frederick Bergen, a graduate of Bennington College, 
will be an assistant in the primary school. 

Eaton Shaw Lothrop, who last year was a teaching fellow 
at Bowdoin College, has joined the science department, 

Robin Batcheller of the Robinwood Studio is in charge of 
the art department. He is a graduate of Oregon State College 
and has for some years conducted professional classes in art and 
woodcarving. 

George D. Mitchell, graduate of Dartmouth College and 
Master of Arts from Columbia, will teach classes in English and 
the social sciences in the middle school. Last year Mr. Mitchell 
was on the faculty of the Portsmouth Priory School. 

Collegiate School announces the appointment of Mrs, Kath- 
leen Ewell as director of the primary school and of Kenneth 
Komoski as assistant director of the middle school, 

Mrs. Ewell received her A.B. degree from Maryland College 
for Women and was formerly Dean of the Walt Whitman School. 
A few months ago she returned from Rome, where she assisted 
in setting up the curriculum for the Parioli Day School — an 
English-speaking school for students from all countries, Mrs. 
Ewell has done graduate study at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Columbia, and New York University. For six terms she 
lectured at the City College of New York on “Methods and 
Programs for Primary Grades.” The primary school will occupy 
new and completely redecorated quarters in a recently acquired 
building on 78th Street. 

The enlarged enrollment in the middle school necessitated 
the appointment of an assistant director. Mr. Komoski is a 
graduate of Acadia College in Nova Scotia, where he received 
both the A.B. and M.A. degrees. He is now a candidate for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree at Columbia University. Mr. 
Komoski will also teach courses in Latin and history. He is a 
student of medieval history specializing in problems relating to 
western iconoclasm. A four-letter man in college, Mr. Komoski 
will coach the varsity tennis, and eighth and ninth grade basket- 
ball teams. 

Alan Hoffmann, teacher of religion and manual arts at Col- 
legiate School, has been re-elected president of The Association 
for Teachers in Independent Schools in New York and vicinity. 





Woodberry Forest School in Virginia has four new names 
on its faculty this year, with a fifth master returning after an 
absence of six years. 

Wilfred T. Grenfell will teach history and French. He was 
formerly a member of the faculty of St. Mark’s, Hotchkiss, and 
St. James’ Schools. John R. Heffley, formerly at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, will teach French and Spanish, Richard A. 
Burrell, who has been associated for many years with Highland 
Springs High School, near Richmond, Va., comes to Woodberry 
Forest School this year as teacher of algebra and head coach of 
football. A Colquitt Shackelford, Jr., who has his B.A. from 
the University of Virginia and is the son of a former master at 
Woodberry Forest, is an apprentice teacher of English. Samuel 
B. McLaughlin returns to his post of teacher of biology at Wood- 
berry Forest after a six-year leave of absence. Mr, McLaughlin 
will also assume the administration of demerits. 

The Rev. George Estes, formerly of Waco and Houston, 
Texas, has been appointed chaplain and teacher of sixth form 
sacred studies at Woodberry Forest School in Virginia. Mr. 
Estes has recently accepted the call of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church,"Orange, Va., to be its rector. 

Henry W. Mattfield, Jr., a member of the English depart- 
ment of Woodberry Forest School for the past twelve years, has 


we 


been appointed executive assistant to the headmaster, Joseph M. 
Mercer. Mr. Mattfield will continue to teach English, and is 
also adviser to the school’s Chapel Council and Book Club, as 
well as being in charge of securing visiting preachers for the 
regular Sunday chapel services. 





Four new men have joined the faculty of St. Albans School, 
Washington, D. C. Francis E. McGrath is taking over some of 
the duties performed for the past six years by Philip Perkins, 
who has moved on to the Grosse Pointe University School. Mr. 
McGrath received his training at Amherst and Columbia, and 
his experience was gained over a number of years at Newark 
Academy. He will teach English and history and act as adviser 
to the school newspaper. 

John Sample, a graduate of Antioch College with experience 
in several fields, has become a dormitory master and teacher of 
English. His preparatory work was done at Germantown Friends 
School. 

A graduate of George School and of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ferris Thomsen, Jr., will coach the wrestling team and 
teach one of the forms in the lower school. 

To take the place of John Gray, who left to go into the mili- 
tary service, has come John A. Heikel, Jr., from a year’s teaching 
at Trinity School, New York City. Mr. Heikel is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Conn., and has spent some time at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. He will teach one of the forms of the 
lower school. 

James C. King was awarded the Ph.D. degree by George 
Washington University in June, 





Dr. James H. Grew, chairman of the French department at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, has received the following letter 
from the French Ambassador to the United States, 

Cher Monsieur, 

J'ai l’honneur de vous faire savoir que par décret de Monsieur 
le Président de la République en date du 26 Avril 1954, sur 
proposition de Monsieur le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, 
vous avez été nommé Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 

Je suis heureux de vous féliciter de cette distinction haute- 
ment méritée, qui temoigne de la reconnaissance du Gouverne- 
ment francais pour les magnifiques efforts que vous avez dé- 
ployés en vue de faire mieux connaftre la langue et la culture 
frangaises aux Etats-Unis, et pour les remarquables résultats 
que vous avez obtenus dans ce domaine. 

Veuillez agréer, Cher Monsieur, |’expression de mes senti- 
ments les meilleurs et les plus cordiaux. 

Henri Bonnet 
Ambassadeur de France 
M. James H. Grew aux Etats-Unis 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 





John M. Kemper, headmaster of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., has announced the appointment of six new men 
to the Andover faculty for the coming year. They include: 

Dr. Hans Altmann, a Fulbright Exchange teacher from 
Austria who will teach Latin and German, Dr. Altmann is a 
graduate of the University of Vienna, from which he received his 
Ph.D. in 1939, 

Donald R. Key joins the music department for instrumental 
instruction and band direction after spending the past year on 
a teaching fellowship at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. A native of Morton, Miss., he attended Mississippi 
Southern College and then received his B.A. from Millsaps Col- 
lege in 1951. He engaged in further study at Trinity University 
in 1953. 
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William L., Markey of Lawrence, Mass., will continue as a 
member of the French department. He taught at Andover dur- 
ing the final four months of the past academic year after his re- 
turn from two years’ residence in France. He holds B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Harvard, has also studied at Columbia, and 
has taught at the Ecole Nationale Supérieure du Pétrole, Mal- 
maison, France. 

Harford W. H. Powel, Jr., is a graduate of St. George’s School, 
Middletown, R. I., with A.B. and A.M. degrees from Brown 
University. Additionally, he has taught for a year at Brown. 
At Andover he becomes a member of the department of English. 

Albert K. Roehrig, a native of Medina, N. Y., was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1936 with subsequent study in the field 
of psychology at Harvard. During the past eight years he has 
been the director of the Occupational Counselling Department 
of the Boston Y.M.C.A. At Andover he will teach English, and 
work with the dean of students on counselling and guidance. 

David E. Thomas, of Middletown, Pa., was educated in the 
Middletown schools, and then received his A.B. from Gettysburg 
College in 1952 and his M.A. from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1953. He has taught at Deerfield Academy and at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens, Greece. Mr. Thomas 
joins the Andover Latin department. 

Returning to the Andover faculty this year after leaves of 
absence are four department heads: Emory S. Basford of the 
English department; Winfield M. Sides of the mathematics de- 
partment; Robert B. Taylor of the Spanish department; and 
Dr. James H. Grew of the French department. The first three 
have traveled and studied in various parts of Europe, and Dr. 
Grew has just completed a year of teaching in Belgium and 
Luxembourg as a Fulbright Exchange teacher. 

Five men will be on leave of absence during the coming year. 
Leonard F, James, Roger W. Higgins, and Floyd T. Humphries 
will all study and travel in Europe, and Roscoe E. Dake will do 
likewise in this country. Richard S, Pieters of the mathematics 
department has been awarded a Visiting Lectureship at Prince- 
ton. Mr. Pieters is the first secondary school man to be selected 
in the twenty-five year history of Visiting Lectureships at 
Princeton. 

James R. Adriance, formerly director of admissions at Phillips 
Academy, has been appointed executive director of the alumni 
fund and chairman of the enrollment and scholarship committee; 
Robert W. Sides has become director of admissions, and Fred- 
erick A. Peterson has been appointed admissions officer. 


A. D. Gibson of the French department is president of the 
Boston Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
French, Mr. Gibson has also been appointed a trustee of McIn- 
does Academy (Vt.). 

Frederick A. Peterson of the department of English at 
Phillips Academy has recently published Notes on The Odyssey, 
a book-by-book commentary on Homer’s poem, with emphasis 
upon the characteristics of the Achaian civilization. Used for 
three years before publication at Andover, where the Odyssey is 
the first book studied in the upper middle (eleventh grade) Eng- 
lish course, the Notes are designed for use in an intensive school 
or college course in the Odyssey and may be used conveniently 
with any translation, Page references are furnished to the 
Mentor, Nelson, and Penguin editions. Thirty-six pages in 
length, with a chronological table and supplementary reading 
references, the Notes have been issued in mimeographed form, 
strongly stapled. 

Elbert C. Weaver, chemistry instructor at Phillips Academy, 
was director of a Conference for Teachers of High School Chemis- 
try at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, July 19 to August 20. 
The Conference was sponsored by the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, and it was at- 


tended by fifty-six teachers, chiefly from the Rocky Mountain 
region. Of these, thirty-six teachers earned credit towards ad- 
vanced degrees by work at the Conference. 





Mrs. Carmelita Hinton, Director of the Putney School, 
Putney, Vt., announces seven appointments to the faculty for 
this year. Doris E, Conard, who will teach medieval and Euro- 
pean history, has taught at the Buckingham School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Winsor School, Boston, and was assistant to the 
director of admissions, Bryn Mawr. She took her A.B. at Bryn 
Mawr and her M.A, at Western Reserve University. 

W. MacNiven Conard joins the mathematics department and 
will have charge of activities in shop. After taking an A.B. at 
Yale, he studied at the M.I.T. School of Naval Architecture and 
has engaged in yacht design. Mr. Conard comes to Putney 
from the Teacher Training Course, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mary Evans joined the Putney staff last spring, when she 
took over a course in history and assumed responsibility for the 
riding program. She now teaches English and assists in drama, 
while continuing as riding instructor. A graduate of Wellesley, 
Miss Evans has taught history and art at Oak Grove School, 
Vassalboro, Me. 

Alfred E, Heller, a Putney graduate, returns to join the 
English department after having taken his A.B. at Stanford and 
having done graduate work in English at the University of 
Minnesota, 

John Lasell, a graduate of Hotchkiss and Williams College, 
will have charge of the drama program. He has had experience 
as an actor and in practical stagecraft with the Brattle Theatre, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Su Jan Lee, who will teach ancient and medieval history, has 
had broad experience at Peking University, Kuo Min University, 
Colby College and Clark University. He received his B.S, at 
Colby College, his M.A. at Clark University, and his L.D. at 
Sinkiang University, At Putney there has been enthusiastic 
response to the evening activity he offers in Chinese cooking. 

Edward A, Shore will teach science and mathematics, as he 
has done at the Pukekohe High School, New Zealand; the Tonga 
High School, Tongan Islands; and Upsala College, New Jersey. 
Having taken his B.S. at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
and his M.S, at the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Shore has re- 
cently done further graduate study at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Louis Tavelli, who will teach painting, and the graphic arts 
generally, taught formerly at the School of Design, University 
of North Carolina, Mr. Tavelli studied at the University of 
Rochester, the Art Students’ League of New York, and the Fine 
Arts Center, Colorado Springs, Colo. His work has been ex- 
hibited in museums throughout the country, and he has had a 
number of one-man shows in New York City. 





The Rev. John O. Patterson, rector and headmaster of 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., has announced the appointment of 
eight new masters for the 1954-55 school term. 

Edward de Villafranca (B.S., Yale) will teach chemistry and 
coach soccer, replacing John E. Kingsbury, who accepted an 
instructional post with Eastman Kodak. Mr. de Villafranca 
taught at Berkshire School 1946-54. 

Stephen R. Hustvedt (A.B., Bowdoin, Boston Museum School 
of Art) replaced Channing S. Smith as instructor of art and 
mechanical drawing. Mr. Smith has moved to Arizona, where 
he will do private work, 

David Hanson (A.B., Columbia), and Robert Grey (B.A., 
Chicago; M.A., Harvard), are new English instructors. Mr. 
Hanson was with the Great Books Foundation last year and 
Mr. Grey was a teacher at Scarborough School, N. Y, Clifton 
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K, Loomis, for more than thirty years head of the English de- 
partment, retired last spring, and James B. Draper, Jr., accepted 
an administrative post at Germantown Academy in Philadelphia. 

Alan L, Gammon (B.A., Bowdoin; M.Eng. Sci. Harvard) is 
a new mathematics and physics tnstructor replacing William E. 
Howard, who has been appointed to an administrative position, 

George Fluharty (B.A., Boston; M.A., Columbia) will initi- 
ate a course in speech to be required of all seniors. 

Two men, Kenneth Costin and the Rev. William Penfield, 
will assist with the religious instructional program at Kent. 





At the first faculty meeting of the year, Edward T. Hall, 
headmaster of The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., announced the 
following new appointments: 


John A. Anderson, B.A. Princeton, 1950 and M.A. Harvard, 
1952, joins the Latin department. Mr. Anderson has held a 


teaching fellowship at Harvard and is a candidate for a Ph.D. in 
1955. 


The Rev. Mark L, Brown becomes school chaplain and in- 
structor in religion. A graduate of Fort Hays State College, 
Kansas, Mr. Brown received his master’s degree in sacred the- 
ology from Boston University in 1940. Mr. Brown served as 
an army chaplain for five years, and during the past year was 
minister of the First Methodist Church, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Garrett L. Greene, B.A. Lehigh Univ., 1950, and M.A, Trinity 
College, 1952, joins the history department. 


William A. James will serve as part-time assistant in the re- 
ligion department. Mr. James graduated from Wagner College 
in 1943, attended Mt. Airy Lutheran Seminary, and received his 
M.A, in education from Temple University in 1950. 

John A. Maguire will teach Spanish. He attended Princeton, 
receiving M.A, from Catholic University in 1935 and Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins in 1952. Dr. Maguire previously taught modern 
languages at the McDonogh School. 

Philip Mylecraine, The Hill, ’46, will be in charge of the ma- 
chine shop in the Arts and Crafts Building. 


Mr. Mylecraine 
attended the University of Pennsylvania. 


Philip Pratt will teach science and coach varsity swimming. 
A graduate of Harvard in 1953, Mr. Pratt has been instructor 
of mathematics and swimming coach at the Punahou School. 

R, Randolph Swift, The Hill, ’38, attended Princeton and the 
University of Buffalo. Mr. Swift began his duties as alumni 
secretary on August 1. 


Lloyd B. Tuttle, a graduate of Yale School of Music in 1951 
and recently in charge of the music program at St, Bernard’s 
School, New Jersey, becomes head of the music department, 
glee club director, and school organist. 

Mr. Hall recently announced the following administrative 
changes: Ralph C. Johnson was appointed assistant headmaster 
in charge of curriculum, and James V. Moffatt was appointed 
assistant headmaster in charge of administration. At the same 
time, Howard V. Evans became dean and Robert S. Cowperth- 
waite, assistant dean, 

Ralph C,. Johnson joined the faculty in 1931 as a member of 
the mathematics department; he became director of studies in 
1947 and retains this position as assistant headmaster. 

James V. Moffatt joined the faculty in 1941 as a member of 
the library staff; in later years he was alumni secretary, assistant 
to the headmaster, and, most recently, director of admissions. 
He continues to hold this latter position. 

Howard V. Evans came to The Hill in 1925 as a member of 
the athletics and science departments; he became “director of 
student activities” in 1951; the title of this office has now been 
abbreviated to “dean” without change of function. 
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Robert S. Cowperthwaite joined the faculty in 1928 as a 
Latin instructor, later joining the mathematics department, of 
which he continues to be chairman. 

On April 30, Wilbur C. Riley, a member of the faculty of 
The Hill School, was stricken by a heart attack as he was getting 
into his automobile outside his home. He died almost instantly. 

Mr. Riley came to The Hill in 1935 as head football coach, 
serving in that capacity until November, 1942, when he entered 
the Navy. He returned to The Hill in 1945, resuming his duties 
as a coach and taking on the positions of director of athletics 
and director of physical education in 1950. 

Mr. Riley held these positions until the fall of 1952, when he 
was forced to retire temporarily as a result of a heart attack 
which he suffered while directing The Hill’s football team in a 
contest with Peddie. He was bedridden for a long time while 
recovering from this attack. After his recovery, Mr. Riley was 


active until his death, teaching world geography and Bible 
history. 





Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., is pleased to 
have Frank B. Markriter join its staff this year as head of the 
English department. Mr. Markriter, who received his B.S. de- 
gree at the University of Pennsylvania, has been the director of 
studies, director of guidance, and the head of the English de- 
partment at the Hackley School in Tarrytown, N. Y. 


George F. Lewis, Yale ’51, who is teaching the fifth grade 
and coaching dramatics, also comes from the Hackley School, 
where he was dramatic coach and fifth grade teacher. 

George Procter, who is teaching in the third grade, received 
his B.A. degree at Suffolk University in Boston, and his M.Ed. 
at Massachusetts State Teachers College. 


David Snetsinger received his B.S. at the University of Illi- 
nois-in 1952, He has spent the intervening years in the military 
service and comes as a teacher in the third grade. 

Marjory L. Spratt, teaching the junior school music, has been 
a grade teacher at Ellis Country School in Newtown Square, Pa. 
She received her A.B. degree at Mount Holyoke and her M.A. 
in music at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Evelyn Hamilton is assistant teacher of the four-year-old 
group. She attended Washington College, Chestertown, Md., 
where she majored in psychology. 

Christopher S. Donner has been appointed director of studies 
of the middle grades. He has been associated with the school 
since 1937. 














OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


The Public Relations Committee of the SEB announces 
publication of Our Independent School Trustees. This 64- 
page booklet contains a Foreword by Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere, an Introduction, and four chapters: ““The Teachers 
Look at the Trustees”; ‘The School Heads Comment”; 
“What Do the Graduates Think?”; and “Now, Meet a 
Trustee.” 

Prices are as follows: 


Members — 1-5 copies, 65 cents each plus cost of 
mailing (until Jan. 1 — after that, 75c) 
6 copies and over, 55 cents each plus cost 
of mailing (until Jan. 1 — after that 
65c) 
Non-Members — 1-5 copies, $1.00 each plus cost of 
mailing 
6 copies and over, 85 cents each plus 
cost of mailing 

















The appointment of David M. Heinlein of Brookside Road, 
Piscataway Township, as the thirty-fifth headmaster of the 
Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N. J., was an- 
nounced by Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president of Rutgers 
University. The appointment became effective in August. 

Mr. Heinlein succeeds Stanley Shepard, Jr., who has resigned. 
In June, 1953, Mr. Shepard was granted a leave of absence 
through the last academic year because of his wife’s illness. He 
subsequently submitted his resignation. 

Dr. Jones also announced that A. Z. Holley, who has taught 
at the school for twenty-one years and who has held the title of 
senior master, will become associate headmaster with duties 
similar to that of a dean of men for the upper school. Mrs. Phillip 
A. Kehoe of Highland Park, who has taught in the elementary 
school for twenty-two years has been promoted to the princi- 
palship. 

Mr. Heinlein has served as acting headmaster of the prepara- 
tory school since 1953, when Headmaster Shepard went on leave. 
He had been head of the science department from 1943 to 1953, 
and in 1952 had been named assistant headmaster in charge of 
the elementary school. 

The new headmaster holds a Bachelor of Science degree from 
George Williams College. After graduation, he spent four years 
in the Orient teaching in private schools in Japan and the 
Philippines. He received his master’s degree in education from 
Springfield College, where he also served as an assistant in 
biology. He joined the school staff in 1942. 

Mr. Heinlein for the past three years has taught science and 
mathematics in the apprentice training program of the Vocational 
and Technical High School in this city. He will not return to 
that teaching position this year. 





There was only one change in the upper school faculty at 
Rivers Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.: Sumner 
C. Scherer, B.S. from M.I.T., formerly research engineer at 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, will teach science and mathe- 
matics. In the lower school three changes occurred: Ann C, 
Cotter, a graduate of the Boston Nursery Training School and 
Tufts College, is the new kindergarten teacher. Mrs. Marilyn 
Peril, B.S., University of Pennsylvania, teaches the second grade. 
Howard S. Shaw, Harvard graduate of the class of 1951, former 
marine and former owner of the Dartmouth Bookstall, Boston, 
is teaching the fourth grade. 





Headmaster Charles F. Hamilton has announced the follow- 
ing appointments to the faculty of Belmont Hill School, Bel- 
mont, Mass. for the current year. 

David Aloian, a graduate of Harvard College in 1949, comes 
from the faculty of Park School in Brookline, Mass., and will 
teach English, A Haverford graduate, Hayden Mason, has 
joined the modern language department at Belmont Hill. Mr. 
Mason, who was a teaching fellow in French at Harvard Univer- 
sity last year, has a Master of Arts degree from Harvard and a 
Diplome from the Institut de Touraine in France. 

Charles W. Smith, a former student at Belmont Hill, comes 
to the lower school faculty from Taft School in Watertown, 
Conn. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Yale University. Gerard J. 
Walworth, a graduate of M.I.T., will teach mathematics at 
Belmont Hill. Mr. Walworth formerly taught at the Kiski- 
minetas Springs School in Saltsburg, Pa. 

From the Trinity School in New York City comes Bradford 
Wright, who will teach American history and ancient history. 
Mr. Wright graduated from Yale and has a Master of Arts de- 
gree from Columbia University, 


Edward W. Eames, headmaster of Governor Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield, Mass., announces the appointment of 
four new members to the faculty this year. 

William H. Sperry, a graduate of Gettysburg College with a 
master’s degree from Duke University, is teaching history. 

Joseph L. Coolidge, who is teaching English, is a graduate of 
Williams College. 

Charles Houston, Jr., a graduate of Governor Dummer and 
Springfield College, teaches general science and mechanical 
drawing. 

Douglas L. Miller is also a graduate of Governor Dummer 
and of Amherst College. He is teaching mathematics. 


Headmaster E. Barton Chapin, Jr., of The Park School of 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces the appointment of four new members 
to the faculty of the upper school. 

Allen Thomas, who will head the English department, is a 
graduate of Yale. A candidate for his M.A, in English at Middle- 
bury College, Mr. Thomas has taught at the Allendale School 
in Rochester, at the Putney School, Putney, Vt., and at the 
Pembroke Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edward Jamieson comes to the Park School from a year at 
the Sorbonne and five years at the School of Oriental Languages 
in Paris. He will head the French department. 

Mrs, William Rhudy, Jr., who will teach English and biology, 
received her bachelor’s degree from the University of Richmond 
and has taught in secondary school in Martinsville, Va. 

Edward O. Thorpe, who will do special tutorial work, re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Williams and his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia. He has taught at the Horace Mann and 
the Ethical Culture Schools in New York and was an instructor 
at Teachers College. He was founder and director of the Thorpe 
School, Stamford, Conn. 





Recent additions to the faculty of Ransom School, Miami, 
Fla., are as follows: 

William F, Thayer, a graduate of Dartmouth and a former 
master at the Park School in Brookline, Mass., is teaching his- 
tory and other subjects in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Ronald E, Davis, a graduate of the University of Miami, is 
teaching physics and chemistry. 

Clyde R. Gore, who received his training at North Carolina, 
is helping in the English department. 

Carl E, Steidel received his Master’s degree at Trinity College 
in Hartford. He assists in the lower forms. 





Frederick W. Hackett, former headmaster of Montclair Acad- 
emy, Montclair, N. J., assumed the position of director of studies 
at The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla., during the early part 
of the summer vacation, Mr. Hackett’s experience includes 
eighteen years on the faculty of St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass., after serving for five years has headmaster of Brent School, 
an American School at Baguio in the Philippine Islands. He is 
a graduate of the University of Vermont and received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Lt. Lockwood B. Seegar, a former Bolles cadet (Class of *46), 
was recently appointed Commandant of Cadets. He received 
his B.S. in Industrial Management from Georgia Institute of 
Technology. For the past two years Lt. Seegar has been on 
sea duty with the U. S, Atlantic Fleet. He has also attended 
the Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey, Calif. 

Mrs. Esther Barnes, teacher of English, a recent addition to 
the lower school faculty, received an A.A. degree from Stephens 
College, the B.A. degree from the University of Illinois, and her 
M.A. degree from Columbia University. Mrs. Barnes has taught 
at schools in Missouri, New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia before coming to Bolles. 
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Hugh A, Otten left Roosevelt Military Academy, New Au- 
burn, IIl., where he had been teaching for the past three years, 
to accept the position of teacher of history at Bolles, He re- 
ceived his B.S, degree from the State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wis., and has done graduate work at Marquette University, 
where he was awarded a certificate of library science. 

Jess Armstrong, recently of the Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, where he had been working as a development engineer, has 
taken the position of physics teacher at Bolles School. Mr. 
Armstrong has taught in Jacksonville high schools and at the 
Army and Navy Academy at Carlsbad, Calif. He received his 
B.S. degree in Education and his M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Florida, 

H. Harvey Mette, Jr., new director of the school band, at- 
tended The Bolles School, received his B.S, degree from Brigham 
Young University, and his Master of Music from Jordan College 
of Music of Butler University. He is a member of the faculty 
of Jacksonville College of Music. 





Northwood School in Lake Placid, N. Y., has announced 
the appointment of John G, Howard as its new headmaster. Mr. 
Howard was formerly at Tabor Academy, where he was assistant 
headmaster and director of the summer school and camp. 

Mr. Howard has reorganized the Northwood system, adding 
five courses to the curriculum, increasing the enrollment, and 
broadening the guidance and testing programs. 

New faculty who have transferred from other schools are 
Charles O. Roberts, formerly of Asheville School, who will teach 
Latin and Spanish, and William A. McCluskey, formerly of 
Tabor Academy, who will teach English and history. 





Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, opened a new 
school year under its first Alumnus-Principal, Henry Scatter- 
good, ’29, named in the spring to succeed Burton Fowler, who 
retired after thirteen memorable years as school principal. 

Mr. Scattergood, former assistant principal, is a graduate of 
Haverford with an M.A. from Harvard. He has held several 
administrative posts with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee — a year at Lisbon and Casablanca working with dis- 
placed persons, five summers as Director of International Seminars 
— and previous to his joining the Germantown Friends School 
faculty in 1944 he taught at Sidwell Friends School in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at Shady Hill School in Cambridge, Mass. 

Several new teachers have joined the faculty this fall. Anne 
S. Barney, a graduate of Moore Institute of Art, is teaching 
lower school art; Thornton W. S, Birdsell, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and formerly at Episcopal Academy, is teaching mathe- 
matics; in place of Edward J. Gordon, English department chair- 
man on leave of absence to Yale, is Robert W. Boynton, Prince- 
ton A.B., Harvard M.A., who was at Newark Academy; Bev- 
erley B. Carlson, with a B.S. degree from the University of 
Colorado is teaching lower school physical education; Mary 
Bennett Clark is working as librarian the first semester while 
Jamesena Faulk is on leave of absence; Allen Clayton, a gradu- 
ate of Haverford, is part-time teacher of music; Judith Haviland, 
Connecticut College A.B., is assisting in the kindergarten; Reba 
Magaziner, a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal Scnool, is 
teaching fourth grade during the leave of absence of Ruthellen 
P. Davis; John E, Nicholson, a graduate of Earlham College, 
formerly of Friends Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island, is 
teaching social studies and Bible; Isobel M. Price, with a B.S. 
from the University of Pennsylvania, formerly of Springside 
School is teaching English; and Raymond Wattles, Jr., Harvard 
M.A. and Middlebury, just returned from three years of teaching 


and schooling in France and England, is teaching French and 
Spanish, 





Succeeding Mr, Scattergood as assistant principal is Eric W. 
Johnson, Harvard B.A, and M.A, former principal of Friends 
Central School, who has just completed two years in Paris as 
representative of the American Friends Service at the Friends 
Center in Paris. 





Headmaster John S. Holden of Colorado Rocky Mountain 
School, Carbondale, Colo., reports: “We have moved into our 
new quarters with an enrollment of thirty-seven students — six- 


teen girls and twenty-one boys from fifteen states.’”” He an- 
nounces the following appointments: 
Patricia Fender— secretary; riding instructor; remedial 


work. B.A., Vassar College, 1950; Phi Beta Kappa; first grade 
teacher, Clifton, Ariz., 1950-51; English teacher, Carbondale 
High School, Colo., 1951-52; winter camping counselor, El Se- 
gundo Public Schools, Calif., 1952-53; first grade teacher, Den- 
ver Public Schools, 1953-54; riding instructor and counselor, 
Perry-Mansfield Camps, Steamboat Springs, Colo., 1944-53. 

Charlotte H. Jossman — director of studies; Latin; French; 
German. Ph.D., University of Berlin, Germany; Riverdale 
Country School, N. Y., 1939-43; Putney School, 1943-48; Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Germany, 1948-50; Putney 
School and Putney Graduate School, 1950-52; Helen Bush 
School, Seattle, 1952-54. 

Robert C. Mitchell — physics; chemistry; advanced mathe- 
matics. B.S., physics, New Mexico College of A and M A; 
M.S., University of Washington, Seattle; teaching fellow, Uni- 
versity of Washington; technician, Anderson Laboratories, West 
Hartford, Conn.; research assistant, University of Connecticut; 
solar observer, Harvard College Observatory, Sunspot, N. M. 

Louise Morley — English; Librarian. B.A., Vassar College, 
1954. 

Barbara M, Snobble (Mrs. John Snobble) — English; history. 
B.A., Vassar, 1946; Post Graduate Work, University of Grenoble, 
France, and Innsbruck, Austria, 1949-50; teacher for U. S. Army 
in Germany, 1950-51. 

John K. Snobble — administrative assistant; geography; 
geology. B.A., Dartmouth College, 1946; Premier, University 
of Grenoble, France, 1950; M.S., Northwestern University, Ill., 
1952; Pilot, U. S. Air Force, 1943-45; teacher and coach, Foun- 
tain Valley School, Colorado Springs, 1946-49; school super- 
visor, U. S. Army, Germany, 1950-51; Teaching Fellow, North- 
western University, 1951-52; Geographer, U. S. Government, 
Washington, D. C., 1952-54. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, has made 
the following appointments to the faculty: 

Edward W. Hooker has been made director of athletics and 
varsity coach for boys. He will be a member of the science de- 
partment. He received a B.S. from Texas A, and M, and has 
had teaching experience at Eastland, Texas. 

Mildred J. Little, a graduate of the University of Texas, is 
the new head of physical education for girls. For three years 
she was a member of the faculty at the high school in George- 
town, Texas. 

Joseph M. Jones became assistant coach, assigned to J. V. 
teams, after receiving his B.S. from the University of Texas. 

Mrs. St. John Garwood has rejoined the faculty to teach 
Spanish and history. She has an A.B. from Smith and an M.A. 
from the University of Texas. 

Louis J. Levinson has become chaplain of the school. A 
graduate of Kenyon College and of Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary, he has been serving as Vicar of Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Jacksonville, Texas. 

Peter M. Keating, a new instructor in English, did his under- 
graduate work at Trinity in San Antonio and has an M.A, from 
the University of Texas. 
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Stephen A. Randall has been made chairman of the English 
department. Mr. Randall received his A.B. from Earlham Col- 
lege and his M.A. from the State University of lowa. His teach- 
ing experience includes three years at the junior high level, three 
years as an instructor at the college level, and four years in inde- 
pendent preparatory school work. He comes to St. Stephen’s 
from Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 





The Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I., an- 
nounces the appointment of Cecil J. Acheson, M.A. (Oxon.), of 
the history and classics departments as associate headmaster of 
the school. Mr. Acheson is the author of The New Age, G. Bell 
and Sons, Before coming to the United States in 1953 he taught 
for many years at Ampleforth, England. 

The following faculty appointments are announced: 

Bernard Cl’Ode, L.es. L., L. es.C., University of Paris, is a 
new member of the mathematics department; Eugene Seander, 
Stockholm, University of Paris, has joined the department of 
modern languages, 





This year Proctor Academy, Andover, Mass., has aug- 
mented its teaching staff with the addition of two new faculty 
members. They are W. Stuart Macfarlane of Bronxville, N. Y., 
and Peter B. Camp of Laconia, N. H. Mr. Macfarlane will teach 
English and coach tennis, while Mr. Camp will teach economics, 
English, and mathematics and assist in coaching football and 
skiing. 

Mr. Macfarlane attended Tabor Academy, and took his col- 
lege training at DePauw and Syracuse Universities. He ma- 
jored in philosophy and religion at Syracuse, receiving his A.B. 
in June of this year. 

Mr. Camp is a graduate of Proctor Academy, class of 1950, 
A government major at Wesleyan University, he graduated with 
an A.B. degree last June. 





Major Arthur C. Wallace, Superintendent of Colorado 
Military Academy, Denver, Colo, announces the appointment 
of three new faculty members. Lt. William Fowler, a graduate 
of the University of Colorado, is to be director of athletics. Lt. 
Frank Paul Clements, a graduate of the New Hampton School 
and the University of New Mexico, is to teach junior high school 
English and serve as barracks officer. Mrs. Catherine Stout, an 
alumna of the University of Nebraska, has been engaged to teach 
in the elementary grades. 

Captain Robert Simms, an alumnus of Colorado Military 
Academy and for several years a barracks officer and athletics 
coach at the academy, was named Commandant of Cadets by 
Major Wallace. 





Three instructors have been added to the faculty at Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., it has been announced by James 
M. Howard, Jr., headmaster. 

David Borton Koth, Elizabeth, N. J., has joined the mathe- 
matics department; Gilbert H. Reynolds, Maysville, Mo., has 
become a member of the history department; and Fred Powell, 
who comes to Blair from the Cheshire School, is a member of the 
German department. 

Mr. Koth, a Cum Laude graduate of the Pingry School, re- 
ceived his A.B. from Princeton University in 1951, and is a can- 
didate for the M.A. in history at Columbia University. 

Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of William Jewell College and 
has done advanced work at the Universities of Michigan and 
Missouri, receiving his Master’s degree from the latter institu- 
tion in 1948. Previously he has held teaching positions at Jeffer- 
son City High School (Mo.) and Kemper Military School (Mo.). 

Mr. Powell, who came to this country from Czechoslovakia 


six years ago, has done graduate work since then at Colgate, 
where he won his Master of Arts degree, and has taught at the 
Mount Hermon School and also at the Cheshire School, where 
he spent the past year. 

Headmaster Howard announced, also, the creation of an office 
of admissions and the appointment of Willard W. Chase of the 
Latin faculty as the secretary of the new office. 





Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif., announces these addi- 
tions to its faculty: 

Winslow Walker, long time student of archaeology and past 
teacher at Lakeside and other schools, with Mrs, Walker, has 
joined the faculty. Mr. Walker is teaching history. 

Ernest K. Waite joined the staff on June 15, filling the posi- 
tion of business manager. 





The following faculty appointments have been made by Alan 
Lake Chidsey, headmaster, St. John’s School, Houston, Tex.: 
James J. Murphy, A.B. Harvard, M.A. Johns Hopkins, comes to 
St. John’s from the Northwood School to teach Spanish. George 
J. Panfely, B.S. Temple University, M.S. New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers, joins the science department, coming from the 
Troy, N. Y., school system. From the McCallie School, to 
teach mathematics, comes B. J. Saunders, B.S. Murray State 
College. Two appointments were made in physical education: 
Jane Bourneman, B.S., M.A. University of Texas, and John W. 
Ruddock, University of Hawaii and University of Texas. 





Headmaster Wilfred W. Clark of Cardigan Mountain 
School, Canaan, N. H., announces the following additions to the 
faculty: 

Clifford Holman, Boston University, 1932, is the new chair- 
man of the English department. 
instructor at Boston University. 

Thomas Bennett, Illinois State Normal College, 1947, is the 
new social studies teacher. He has formerly taught at Grant 
High School in Michigan. 

Donald Stowe, University of Massachusetts, 1951, has been 
appointed to the position of assistant headmaster. 


Mr. Holman was formerly an 





The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., has an- 
nounced the following additions to the faculty for the year 1954- 
1955. James D. Conlin, a native of Pawtucket, R. I., has joined 
the department of mathematics and will do some work in the 
commercial department. He is a graduate of Bryant College 
and has done several years of graduate work at the University 
of Maine. Russell H. Lord, Jr., of Andover, Mass., has come to 
the English department. He is a graduate of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Columbia and Harvard Universities. 

Under the auspices of the English Speaking Union Anthony 
M. Joyce will spend a part of the year assisting in mathematics 
at Mercersburg; he returns to England in January to take a 
position in the Oundle School. Mr. Joyce is a graduate of Mer- 
chant Taylor’s School, Northwood, England, and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He was for three years an instructor- 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 





Three new teachers have joined the faculty of the upper 
school at Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia. Margaret 
Sheets, who was assistant professor of English in Huachong Uni- 
versity, Wuchang, China, from 1946 to 1951, has come from the 
Mary C. Wheeler School in Providence, R. I. She is teaching 
English in the senior high school. Two vacancies in physical 
education have been filled by Philip C. Scott, who has taught in 
Brattleboro, Vt., and by Mrs. Elizabeth Chandler Williams, who 
has had several years’ teaching experience in Virginia. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Frances Keene, Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 





MAY WE PRESENT? 


Girls’ schools, may we present your new editor, Mrs. 
Frances Keene, of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y.? 
Please cooperate with her by sending interesting news of 
your school, prepared according to the rules. 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 


August 7 marked the conclusion of the nineteenth 
session of the Summer School of French at the 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, 
Mass. Founded in 1936 by its director, Dorothy M. 
Bement, co-principal of the Northampton School for 
Girls, the Summer School of French is an institution 
unique in this country in that it offers a program of 
intensive study in French on the secondary school 
level. 

The plan of work at the Summer School of French 
involves French classes for college-preparatory and 
beginning-college students. In addition to classwork, 
each girl attending the Summer School of French 
participates in a full program of extra-curricular ac- 
tivites, including athletics and dramatics, in French. 
An extra-curricular project which has met with par- 
ticular enthusiasm every year is publication of the 
student newspaper, Marianne, which is published 
completely in French twice during the summer. An- 
other important aspect of the program at the Summer 
Session of French is the requirement that students 
speak in French at all times, inside and outside of the 
classroom, six days a week, throughout the session. 
Thus, each girl has the opportunity to use the lan- 
guage she is studying in her daily living, which in- 
tensifies and accelerates her learning experience. 

Of the eighty girls from the United States and 
abroad who were present at the six to eight-week 
summer session this year, some are now enrolled in 
an advanced French course for freshmen at college 
while others are starting second or third-year work in 
their own secondary school, having successfully com- 
pleted the equivalent of a first or second year at 
Northampton. Next year the Summer School of 
French will celebrate its twentieth anniversary. 





This summer proved to be a very exciting one for 
the Northampton School for Girls-Ecole Champ- 
lain Group in France, which arrived back in the 
United States September 4 aboard the Niew Amster- 
dam. Members were fortunate this year in meeting 
and speaking with General Grunther, Supreme Com- 
mander of “Shape,” at his general headquarters out- 


side of Paris. The girls were also able to attend the 
Paris openings of Christian Dior and Jacques Heim. 

The Northampton School-Ecole Champlain Group 
was originated in 1939 by the Northampton School 
for Girls, Northampton, Mass., under the direction 
of Dorothy M. Bement, co-principal of the school. A 
small, especially selected group of students, ages six- 
teen to nineteen, with at least two years of French, 
was chosen to go to France, making its headquarters 
at the Ecole du Montcel, a private school just out- 
side of Paris, near Versailles. During the war, the 
group was discontinued but it was started again in 
1947. Today it is led by Mme Marthe Manyon of 
the Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 

At le Montcel, the girls take classes in the morn- 
ing which correlate with afternoon motor trips to 
Paris and the surrounding countryside. Evenings 
are spent at the opera, ballet or theater in Paris or in 
musical programs and “‘causeries” at the school. Dur- 
ing the summer the group also enjoys long excursions 
to the Céte d’Azur, Normandy, Britanny, Provence, 
and the chateaux country. The summer in France 
lasts from July to September, and the girls who par- 
ticipate in the group soon feel very much at home in 
the village of Jouy-en-Josas where they stay, in Paris, 
and in the many sections of France which they visit. 


EXCEPTIONAL PROGRAMS 


During the final week of the 1953-1954 academic 
year, a Vocational Information program was carried 
out at Westover School in Middlebury, Conn., in 
the interval between examinations and commence- 
ment. The four-day session, inaugurated the preced- 
ing year, included lectures by outstanding figures in 
each of the fields chosen for special study: marriage 
as a career, creative and applied arts, medicine and 
allied fields, and public service. Following the prin- 
cipal talk each morning there were several supplemen- 
tary speakers, among them Westover alumnae, who 
held colloquia or panel discussions for small groups 
of students. Movies and exhibits completed the pro- 
gram. 

The leading speakers were: Dr. Peter Bertocci of 
Boston University, Clare Leighton, artist and author, 
Dorothea R. Peck, M.D., and the Hon. Stanley M. 
Isaacs, Minority Leader of the Council of the City of 
New York. 

It is expected that again in June, 1955, a similar 
Vocational Information Week will be planned, the 
choice of topics to be suggested by the students them- 
selves or guided by the results of the aptitude tests 
given early in the school year. 
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The spring, 1954, production by the glee club of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., of Henry Purcell’s 
opera “Dido and Aeneas” fully justified the confi- 
dence of all concerned that this difficult but reward- 
ing work could be staged and performed by a second- 
ary school group with skill, taste, and a high degree 
of sensitivity. Interest in this opera, composed in 
about 1689 for the school for girls kept by Josias Priest 
in Chelsea, has revived in recent years, and it has 
been presented both in concert versions and on the 
stage. So far as is known, this was the first produc- 
tion in modern times by schoolgirls of approximately 
the same age as those for whom it was originally 
written. 

Under the direction of Alex Wyton, director of 
music, at Mary Institute, the project was very much 
of a school undertaking. In addition to the seven 
soloists, the cast included some fifty chorus members 
and dancers. The major role of Aeneas and a minor 
tenor role were sung by two of the men teachers. 
The orchestral accompaniment was furnished by a 
string quartet from the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, assisted by Mr. Wyton on the harpsichord. 
Various members of the faculty collaborated in the 
staging, direction, costuming, and design and con- 
struction of the scenery — this last being highly 
stylized and kept to a minimum. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


In the early spring of 1954, the year of the school’s 
125th anniversary, Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., 
received an anonymous gift of $50,000 in memory of 
George E. Abbot, former trustee of the academy and 
president of the board at the time of his death. The 
school’s Development Committee, consisting of fac- 
ulty members and trustees, decided that this large 
contribution, added to previous gifts, should be the 
basis of a fund for the construction of a gymnasium 
building, to be called the George E. Abbot Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

An architect’s sketch has been released and placed 
on exhibition. The building, constructed on two 
levels, will house a regulation gymnasium, with space 
for a full-sized basketball court, two volleyball courts, 
and two badminton courts. Furthermore, there will 
be separate rooms for modern dance, fencing and 
tumbling, and for games. The building will be fully 
equipped with shower and dressing room facilities for 
day scholars, as well as with office space for the phy- 
sical education department. 

The estimated cost of the building and equipment 
is $200,000. A further sum of $100,000 is to be raised 
to endow the building. Trustees, students, and fac- 
ulty of the school were among the first to respond to 
the appeal which was presented in May. The response 


so far has been very gratifying, over $30,000 having 
been received this summer. It is hoped that further 
contributions may make it possible to break ground 
in the fall of 1955. 





The opening of its pre-school unit on September 8, 
1954, marked the beginning of a new era of expansion 
for the Barstow School for Girls, of Kansas City, 
Mo., now in its seventy-first year. The nursery and 
the kindergarten are presently established in two 
freshly decorated, modern, well-equipped rooms of the 
school’s new property. Last spring the trustees ac- 
quired the beautifully landscaped ten and a half 
acre estate, located about two blocks south of the 
present site, and the establishment of the pre-school 
on this location is the first move in a gradual transi- 
tion to the more spacious area. The forty-room man- 
sion and the other structures on the grounds will form 
the nucleus of the school plant; future plans call for 
the construction of the most modern of school build- 
ings. 

The need for more land and for additional class 
room space has arisen through the increased enroll- 
ment and the expanded curriculum which have char- 
acterized Barstow since Richard H. Sears became 
headmaster in the fall of 1950. The increased enroll- 
ment is particularly apparent in the lower school. 
Additional opportunities in art, music, library, physi- 
cal education, and remedial programs have crowded 
the present facilities beyond their capacity. 





During the past two summers, the MacDuffie 
School for Girls, of Springfield, Mass., has added 
to its facilities a new recreation room, and a new dor- 
mitory wing, as well as an enlarged dining room. The 
patrons of the school contributed almost $10,000 for 
the recreation room, which includes a kitchenette 
which the girls may use for parties and entertainment. 
This last summer the school has spent $30,000, add- 
ing a dormitory wing, and enlarging and completely 
redecorating the dining room. 





Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., began its 
141st year September 22 at a convocation held for 
the first time in the Alumnae Chapel, dedicated at 
commencement last June. Anne Wellington, head- 
mistress, and Clemewell Lay, co-headmistress, greeted 
the 293 students and members of the faculty and staff. 

Miss Lay talked to the school about the history 
and evolution of the new chapel. “This chapel,” she 
said, “is the result of the vision that a student group 
had in the year 1943 when the graduating class 
started a chapel fund. This chapel is the result of 
an administration highly sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive of this student desire and gift. This chapel is 
the result of trustees’ wanting you to have a place 
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set aside for worship. This chapel is the result of 
countless hours of work given by students and teach- 
ers for eleven years.” 

In her talk Miss Wellington said, “This is a mo- 
ment never to forget. Miss Lay and I have called 
you together not only to welcome you to the school 
as it opens for the first time in the Alumnae Chapel 
dedicated last commencement as a place of worship. 
Surely Emma Willard with its new chapel on the center 
of the campus is not just an institution dedicated to 
learning; it is a spiritual community.” 





Springside School, now seventy-five years old, 
is rejoicing because twenty-six acres of beautiful land 
in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, unencumbered by any 
old buildings, have been made available for the school’s 
use. An entirely new school plant will eventually be 
constructed. Preliminary drawings to meet the needs 
of the school are being prepared and plans for raising 
the necessary funds are under consideration. 

A legal merger of the Miss Zara School Corpora- 
tion into the Springside School Corporation was com- 
pleted during the past summer, resulting in a com- 
bined enrollment of 522 students, and a faculty of 
sixty-one members. In September, 1955, plans for 
the complete physical merger of the two schools will 
go into effect. 


CONSOLIDATION AND COOPERATION 


The consolidation under one roof of the Junior and 
Senior Schools of The Stevens School at Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, has been completed. After one 
year of organizing its facilities, the school is now 
functioning at its best level of achievement, Agnes 
R. H. Bergen, the headmistress believes. 

A great asset to the human relations and child 
care classes is having the younger children available 
for observation; they serve as a laboratory for the 
students in these classes. The older girls, as part of 
their training, help to supervise kindergarten play 
and lunch room. 

A physical improvement to the school is the new 
hockey and athletic field on the grounds which has 
just been completed. It will be ready for use within 
a short time as it was rolled and seeded during the 
early summer months. 





School administrators should know that three 
schools, located within a block of one another in New 
York City, The Spence School, The Nightingale- 
Bamford School, and The Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, are all using the same catering service to pro- 
vide their school luncheons. These meals are planned 
in such a way that the girls have a selection of a hot 
lunch or one of a variety of sandwiches served with 





salad and soup, or fruit juice. Students have a choice 
of one of four different desserts. 

So far this service has been received with enthusi- 
asm by the students, who appreciate the opportunity 
for choice. Because meals are prepared outside and 
are served in cafeteria style, school costs are reduced. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Note: — Additions to faculties and staff, retirements and 
changes of assignment loom large at this time of year when a 
first checkup is available from the various schools. 

The general trend noted in reports from some seventeen girls’ 
schools. is that enrollments are up, some reporting an all-time 
high, and faculties have grown proportionately. 

There follows a list, in alphabetical order, of schools report- 
ing new additions to or changes in their teaching staffs. 





Dr. Marguerite Capen Hearsey, headmistress of Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Mass., introduced the new members of the 
faculty at the opening of school, 

Two new members of the French department are Edith 
Temple Jones and Marjon Ornstein. Miss Jones received her 
A.B. degree from Middlebury College and studied in France and 
at McGill University. She comes to Abbot from Stuart Hall. 
Miss Ornstein, a native of Holland, graduated from Guilford 
College, N. C., and has an M.A. from Middlebury College. She 
has studied in Paris for three years and last year taught at Ashley 
Hall. 

Lucette Bowers, A.B. Wellesley and M.A. Sarah Lawrence, 
joins the physical education department as a specialist in modern 
dance. She has experience for several years in summer theatres, 
and this past summer was with Charles Weidman in New York 
City. 

Three new appointments were made in the English depart- 
ment: Mrs. Alexander Crane, Violet Edmonds, and Margaret 
Cassidy. Although primarily teaching English, Mrs. Crane and 
Miss Cassidy will also be associated with other departments. 
Mrs. Crane, A.B. Bryn Mawr, will teach history of art as well as 
English. She was formerly on the staff of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston and will be Curator of the John Esther Art Gal- 
lery at Abbot. Miss Edmonds comes to Abbot from England 
where she was Senior English mistress at the Wimbledon High 
School. She graduated from Cambridge University with Hon- 
ors in English. Aside from her teaching, she will be faculty 
adviser to the editorial board of Courant, the school’s literary 
magazine. Miss Cassidy’s duties will include the teaching of 
English and mathematics, as well as the supervision of the year- 
book. A graduate of Vassar College, Miss Cassidy has spent the 
last four years in Vienna with the Foreign Information Service 
of the United States Government. 





The Brearley School, New York City, announces the fol- 
lowing appointments to its faculty: 

Bettie Baker, A.B., M.A., University of Michigan; graduate 
student, Columbia University; formerly teaching assistant at 
University of Michigan. Miss Baker joins the history depart- 
ment, 

Christina Chan, A.B., Barnard College; formerly a student 
teacher at the Brearley School. Miss Chan returns to teach 
Class III after a year as a lower school teacher at the Grace 
Church School. 

Mrs. H. Bartow Farr, Jr., is returning for the first semester 
of this year to teach in the physical education department. 
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Sara Ann Fitzpatrick, A.B., Sarah Lawrence College; gradu- 
ate student at Connecticut College and University of Colorado; 
formerly at the Y.M.C.A. White Plains. Miss Fitzpatrick is 
teaching rhythms, 

Mrs. Marion F. Goodwin is returning as an assistant in lower 
school crafts. 

Mrs. James P. Hea, A.B., Radcliffe College; M.A., Johns Hop- 
kins University; graduate student, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; formerly graduate assistant Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Pennsylvania State University. Mrs. Hea joins the 
mathematics department. 

Nancy Anne McCutcheon, A.B., Smith College; formerly at 
the American Cyanamid Co. as a research chemist. Miss McCut- 
cheon joins the science department. 

Renée Madesker, A.B., Barnard College; M.A., Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. Miss Madesker is teaching his- 
tory for the first semester. 

Frank J. Martori, Brooklyn Conservatory of Music; Julliard 
School of Music, is in the music department as an accompanist 
and piano teacher. 

Iva Mary Moore, A.B., B.M., University of Rochester; M.A., 
Smith College, joins the mathematics department. 

Mrs, Norman Nisbet, D.A., Edinburgh College of Art, form- 
erly with Ceramic Art Supply Co., teaches crafts. 

Mrs, Paul A, Palmer, A.B., Wheaton College; graduate stu- 
dent, University of Maine and University of Colorado, formerly 
at St. Timothy’s School and Bangor High School. Mrs. Palmer 
joins the mathematics department. 

Dorothea C. Ranck, A.B., Oberlin College; M.Ed., Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; formerly at the Claflin School. 
Miss Ranck teaches Class III. 

Mrs. Richard Reichart, A.B., Vassar College; formerly with 
the U. S, Geological Survey as field assistant. Mrs. Reichart 
joins the science department. 

Josephine Silbert, A.B., Wellesley College; graduate student, 
Harvard University, joins the French department. 

Mrs. J. V. Stevens, A.B., William Smith College; M.A., 
Teachers College, Columbia University; formerly at Putnam 
School, joins the psychology department. 

In addition to the above, nine student teachers were appointed 
to the faculty. 





Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell Lay, co-head- 
mistress, Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., have announced 
twelve new appointments to the faculty and staff. 

The following new members of the upper school have been 
appointed. Mrs. Lawrence W. Boothby, who with her husband, 
an instructor in science at the school, moved to Troy last fall, 
will be a teacher in the art department. Mrs. Boothby is a 
graduate of Iowa State University and has taught art in the 
public schools of Waverly, Ia., and at the Metairie Park Country 
Day School in New Orleans. 


There are two new teachers in the department of English, 
Mrs. Phyllis Gierlotka, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and Mrs. Frances 
Keene of North Weare, N. H. Mrs. Gierlotka, who for the past 
two years has been New England regional secretary for the 
World University Service in Boston, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and has also studied at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, the University of Berlin, and the University of London. 
Directly after the war she worked for eighteen months in War- 
saw for the World Student Service Fund, where she received 
medals of honor for her accomplishments in filling the needs of 
students in that war-torn country. 

Mrs. Keene is a graduate of Smith College and received her 
Master’s degree from Columbia University and a teachers di- 
ploma from the University of Perugia in Italy. During and since 


the last war, she did extensive work in Italy both for the Office 
of War Information and for the Department of State. 

Rodney V. Beach of Noroton, Conn., will teach in the de- 
partment of history. Mr. Beach graduated from Dartmouth 
College, received the M.A. degree from Columbia University, 
where he is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. He spent three 
years in the Navy during the war, and since then has been a re- 
search assistant in the Citizenship Education Project and social 
science instructor in the Child Education Foundation, 

Maria P. Bizzoni returns to the department of modern lan- 
guages at Emma Willard after several years of teaching at Wells 
College and the University of Kentucky. Educated in her child- 
hood in schools in Italy, she graduated from the University of 
California, received her M.A. from Vassar College, and her Ph.D. 
from the University of Rome in the field of modern languages, 
French, German and Italian. 

There are two new teachers in the department of music, 
JoAnn Bayrich of Fresno, Calif., and Robert Witt of New York. 
Miss Bayrich studied at Fresno State College, 1949-51, and re- 
ceived her B.Mus. degree last June from the Yale University 
School of Music. Mr. Witt received both the B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from the Juilliard School of Music. Since 1951 he has been 
a teaching fellow and faculty assistant at that school. 

Frederic B. Viaux will teach in the science department and 
serve on the school’s development committee. From Brookline, 
Mass., he received his B.S, from Harvard University and studied 
further at the University of Havana, Cuba, and at the Armed 
Forces Institute. He comes to Emma Willard from the Museum 
of Science in Boston, where he was director of development and 
special assistant to the director, as well as serving as program co- 
ordinator. He is the author of several magazine articles on science 
subjects. 

Two new members of the physical education department are 
Ethel Perry of Zirconia, N. C., and Carol Rice of New Haven, 
Conn. Miss Perry graduated from Guilford College and has 
done graduate study at the University of North Carolina, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has specialized in her teaching in the field of danc- 
ing. Miss Rice graduated last June from Skidmore College, 
where she received the B.S. degree. 

Miss Wellington and Miss Lay have also announced that 
Lucille Tuttle has been named director of Emma Willard School. 
Miss Tuttle has been teacher of English at the school for the 
past seven years as well as director of admissions. Two years 
ago she acted as temporary head of the music department, and 
this year is head of the English department. She will continue 
to direct admissions in her present position as administrator of 
the internal life of the school. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., regrets the retirement 
of two valuable members of its staff after service of many years. 
They are Margaret L. Babcock, head of the French department, 
and Janette Marshall, Bursar. 

Miss Babcock’s work will be taken over by Helen G. Jones, 
A.B. Cedar Crest College, M.A. Johns Hopkins University, with 
study at Middlebury College and in France. She comes to us 
directly from the Moravian Seminary in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Miss Marshall’s work as bursar will be carried on by Mrs. 
Lester W. Turner, formerly with Ernst & Enrst of Providence 
and Boston. 

Marion Cole, headmistress of Lincoln, announces that Janet 
MacDougall of the Lincoln faculty has been appointed the repre- 
sentative of the school for the Secondary Education Board, and 
that Mrs. Robert Gwin, of the faculty of Lincoln School, has 
been appointed Rhode Island representative for the Northfield 
League. 
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Dr. Jean Alloway has joined the faculty of the Low-Heywood 
School, Stamford, Conn., as teacher of the fifth grade. Dr. Allo- 
way received her B.A, and M.A. from Mt. Holyoke College, and 
her doctorate from Yale University. 

Mrs, Deborah B. Burkland has been appointed fourth grade 
teacher. She is a graduate of Radcliffe College and formerly 
taught at the Brearley school in New York City. 





The MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, Mass., an- 
nounces the appointment of the following new teachers to the 
faculty. 

Dr. Roberta M. Grahame, who has taught English for the 
last ten years at Wellesley College, where she was an assistant 
professor, will be the new head of the English department. Dr. 
Grahame received her B.A., M.A. and Ph.D, from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. She is a former president of the New England 
College English Association, an editor of the Wellesley Alumnae 
Magazine and of the Wellesley Research Handbook, and author 
of a book of poems, Last Bell at Midcentury. She has contributed 
to the Saturday Review, Poetry and other periodicals. 

Nicole Deschamps will assist in the French department. Miss 
Deschamps is a graduate of Laval University, where she received 
her M.A., licence és lettres-pédagogie. She has taught at L’In- 
stitut Maria, in Quebec, and at Laval University. She has pub- 
lished stories and articles in Notre Temps, Pédagogie et Orienta- 
tion, and other journals. 

The new director of physical education is Lorraine Johnson 
of Portland, Maine. Miss Johnson is a graduate of Sargent Col- 
lege of Physical Education, Boston University, and has taught 
in Dorchester in a settlement house. 
experience. 

Mrs. L. H. Van Deusen will teach art at the school. She 
attended Swarthmore College and graduated from the Vesper 
George School of Art in Boston. She has studied for five years 
in South America and at the Cape Cod School of Art during the 
summers. 

Mrs, Allan Fuller of Suffield, Conn., will assist in the English 
department. Mrs, Fuller has her B.A. from Hiram College, a 
B.S, in Education from Ohio State University, and an M.A. in 
English from the University of Michigan. She was formerly 
chairman of the English department at the St. John’s High 
School in Michigan. 


She has also had camp 





In June, 1954, Ruth Frazier Joedicke (Mrs. Harry W.) A.B., 
A.M., Ohio State University, announced her retirement as head 
of the Latin department at Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Joedicke had been head of the Latin department for seven- 
teen years and had been faculty adviser of the yearbook, The 
Chronicle, for twenty-four years. 

A learned classicist and brilliant classroom teacher, Mrs, 
Joedicke’s contribution to Mary Institute over the years of her 
devoted and loyal service cannot, according to the school’s head- 
master, Dr. John Graham, “be measured solely in academic terms, 
for the constructive influence of her high standards and values 
was felt throughout the school community.” 

Mary Catherine Davis, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Radcliffe, has 
joined the Latin department. Miss Davis is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and comes to Mary Institute from Harvard, where 
she was a Teaching Fellow. 





New faculty appointments at the Mary Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I., include Mrs. Paul Werner, who has been ap- 
pointed head of the English department. She is a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, has done graduate work at Columbia, has taught 
Latin and English at many schools for thirty years, and has been 


head of two schools as well as co-head of The Werners Tutoring 
School. 

Mrs. Victor E. Pattou, a graduate of Mount Holyoke with 
nine years’ teaching experience, is assisting in the English de- 
partment. 

Ann Wheeler Barto, a graduate of Wellesley with an M.A, 
from the University of Michigan, is teaching biology and gen- 
eral science. Miss Barto has been a resident counselor and teach- 
ing assistant at the University of Michigan. 

Russell G. Moore, a graduate of Stonehill College who is 
completing work for his M.A. at Brown, is teaching chemistry 
and physiology. 

Walter B. Seeley, a graduate of the New York University 
School of Architecture, has joined the art department. He has 
been a student, teacher, and painter of renown in many media 
for twenty-five years. 

Mary Elizabeth Hart is teaching art in the lower school. She 
is a graduate of Wellesley and taught at the Brooklyn Museum 
School last year. 

Mrs. Chappell Cory with ten years’ teaching experience is 
teaching the Pre-First group. 


Mrs. Charles A. Stickney, a graduate of Wheelock who has 
been head of three schools during twenty-five years of teaching, 
is in charge of the third grade. 

Jean E, Thomas is teaching in the Nursery School. She is a 


graduate of the Nursery Training School of Boston and Tufts 
College. 


Mrs. Giles Tripp, who studied in the Argentine and received 
her M.A, in education in 1941, has taught English and Spanish to 
children and adults for eight years. She is teaching sixth grade. 

Joan E. Smith, an alumna of Wheeler who has attended 
Georgian Court College and Bucknell University, is teaching 
first grade while finishing work for her degree. 

Mrs. Robert Allingham, a member of the faculty of the middle 
school for several years and a graduate of De Pauw University 
and Ball Teacher’s College, with graduate work at Harvard and 


the University of Mexico, has been appointed director of the 
middle school. 





New teachers at The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
are Ida Bobula, Ph.D., University of Budapest and Bryn Mawr. 
Dr. Bobula held a responsible position in the Ministry of Culture 
and Public Instruction in Hungary and worked in the American 
Library in Budapest. After returning to the United States, she 
was a research associate under the Committee for a Free Europe. 
Dr. Bobula is Study Supervisor as well as a teacher of French 
and medieval history. 

Carmen de la Hera, M.A., University of Madrid, who has 
taught at the Brownmoor School in Phoenix, Ariz., and at the 
College of St. Elizabeth in Convent, N. J. Miss De La Hera 
teaches Spanish. 


Katharine B. Keppler, B.A. Barnard, M.A. Bryn Mawr, with 
graduate work at Johns Hopkins and the University of Paris. 
Mrs. Keppler has taught at the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore 
and at Milwaukee-Downer Seminary. She is head of the mathe- 
matics department. 


Margaret Porter, a graduate of the Juilliard School. Miss 
Porter teaches music and is accompanist for the musical organ- 
izations of the school. 


Susan Demby Triesen, who has studied and taught at Sarah 
Lawrence College. Mrs. Triesen teaches dance. 

Beth Van Etten, A.B., Randolph Macon; M.A., Columbia. 
Mrs. Van Etten, who teaches English, formerly taught at Hunter 
College High School in New York, 
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The Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass., 
welcomes three new members to its faculty this fall. Jeanne 
DeLorme of Cazenovia, N. Y., received her A.B. last June from 
the School of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
art and art history. 

Patricia McCormack of New York attended Syracuse Uni- 
versity and graduated from Barnard College in 1953. She re- 
cently received her A.M. from Columbia University. Miss Mc- 
Cormack joins the faculty as a teacher of Latin. 

Janet A. Patterson of Worcester, Mass., received both her 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from Clark University. Miss Patterson 
has served as a laboratory assistant in general and systematic 
botany and in general zoology from 1952-53. She is teaching 
science, 


She is teaching 





The following new teachers have joined the faculty of the 
Northfield School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Howard Baker, of Mount Hermon (A.B., Oberlin), as 
teacher of history; Arden Buckner (B.S., Sargent College), as in- 
structor of physical education; Janice E. Ferrell (B.A., William 
and Mary), as teacher of history; Hazel Hoxie (A.B., Middle- 
bury), as teacher of mathematics; Gay A. Johnston (B.S., Kutz- 
town State T.C.), as assistant in Talcott Library; Dolores H. 
Kerrick (A.B., Wellesley), as teacher of biology; Dorothy H. 
Liggett (B.A., Wilson, M.A., U. of North Carolina), as teacher 
of English; Mrs, Charlotte Putnam (A.B., Wellesley), as teacher 
of mathematics; Evelyn F. Smith (B.S., Skidmore), as instructor 
of physical education; Mary A. Taylor (B.A., Mount Holyoke, 
M.S., Bryn Mawr), as teacher of Latin (Miss Taylor spent last 
year in Rome as a graduate student on a Fulbright fellowship); 
Yolande Riddelsdell (Universities of London and Reading), as 
house instructor; Beth A. Weston (B.S., M.E., Boston Univer- 
versity), as head of hall; Sally Ann MacIntyre (B.A., Oberlin), 
as instructor in physical education. 

Erma V. Reynolds, head of the modern language department 
of the Northfield School for Girls, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence for reasons of health. Ruth Ellison and Mlle Mar- 
guérite Liniger are acting co-chairmen in her absence. 

Albert Gérard Waroquier, graduate of the Ecole Normale at 
Nivelles, Belgium, has taken up Miss Reynold’s classes. Monsieur 
Waroquier is at Northfield as a one-way exchange teacher under 
the U. S. Exchange of Persons Act. 

Dr. Ernest N. Kirrmann, one of twelve U. S. Fulbright ex- 
change teachers to Germany last year, and the only one stationed 
in Berlin, has returned to Northfield after a year’s teaching of 
English and French at the Schadow-Schule in Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

Janet Jacobs, college counselor at the Northfield School for 
Girls, has resigned to assume the position of Registrar and Place- 
ment Counselor at Wilson College. 

Shirley M. Hersom, director of extra-curricular activities, 
has resigned to return to graduate study at Columbia University. 

Miss Hersom’s duties have been taken over by Phyllis R. 
Gansz, of the mathematics department and Miss Jacob’s duties 
by Edith Passmore, assistant librarian. 





Three new members have joined the staff of Oxford School, 
in Hartford, Conn., this year. 

Mrs, Richard Copp has joined the mathematics department. 
Mrs, Copp, who received her B.A. at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, has taught at that University and 
at the Brimmer-May School, Boston, Mass. 

Mile Andrée Van Hirtum has come to Oxford as exchange 
teacher of French under the Fulbright Program. A graduate of 
the University of Louvain and of the University School of Peda- 
gogy, Mademoiselle Van Hirtum has taught in Athens, Greece, 
and in England, as well as in Belgium. She is on the faculty of 


the Monastére de Berlaymont, Brussels, and is replacing at Ox- 
ford Madame Louis LaBrecque, who will teach in Belgium this 
year, 





This year there are six new members on the faculty of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Three of the 
new members are teaching in the Academic School. 

Mrs. Geraldine Balsam (B.A., Syracuse University; School 
of Ceramics, Alfred University; Brooklyn Museum Art School) 
is teaching in the art department. Mrs, Balsam has been on the 
staff of the People’s Art Center of the Museum of Modern Art 
teaching ceramic sculpture, and has taught pottery, painting, 
and ceramic sculpture for six years at the Riverdale Neighbor- 
hood Association. She is a member of the New York Society of 
Ceramic Arts and has exhibited ceramics frequently. 

Matthew Siok, B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; 
M.F.A., Yale University, is also teaching in the art department. 
Mr. Siok taught classes in ceramics, drawing, sculpture, and de- 
sign in Rhode Island School of Design, Brown University, and 
Memphis Academy of Art. He has also done work as a com- 
mercial artist. 

Barbara Herman, B.A., Bryn Mawr; M.A., Radcliffe, is teach- 
ing in the English department. Miss Herman has studied at 
the Sorbonne and the University of Paris. 





New appointments at Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, 
Conn., which have been made by Mr. and Mrs. Hollis S. French, 
Principals, are Wellesley Wright as senior master; Katherine 
Smedley, director of studies; and Robert M. Smith, business 
manager, 





New appointments to the faculties of the upper and middle 
schools of The Spence School, New York City, include: 

Lucy K. Roberts, Wellesley B.A., Phi Beta Kappa, former 
chairman of the mathematics department of the Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Miss Roberts is teaching mathematics at 
Spence. 

Mrs. Stephen A. Fisher, Radcliffe A.B. cum laude, former 
teacher of history at Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., is teaching ancient, medieval and modern European his- 
tory in the middle and upper schools. 

Mildred Ann Seaquist, Pembroke A.B., Phi Beta Kappa, is 
assisting in the English department, teaching ninth and tenth 
grade English, 

Virginia Peddle, formerly of Abbot Academy, is the new head 
of the physical education department. 

Marion Stover, formerly of the Bartram School, is Miss 
Peddle’s assistant. 

Additions to the lower school are: Margaret Riker, Vassar 
B.A., assistant in the third grade; Dorothy L. de Vausney and 
Ellen D. McMillan, both of Wheelock College, who are teaching 
in the primary department; Mrs. Richmond Prescott, Radcliffe, 
A.B., assistant in the kindergarten, and Constance Winmill, 
formerly of Knox School, who is general secretary in charge of 
household management, 





New faculty members in the senior division of Springside 
School, Philadelphia, this year are Mrs. Robert Ervin, B.A. 
Wellesley, who will head the art department for 1954-55 while 
Helen Lee Jones is on sabbatical leave; Edwin Flath, organist 
at St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut Hill, assistant in the music de- 
partment; Mme Colette Tehard Goldberg, License en Lettres 
Classiques, University of Rennes; former instructor, University 
of Paris, who is teaching French and Latin; Mlle. Paulette Las- 
sere, University of Lyon; on loan for one year from Springside’s 
affiliated school at Lons le Saunier, France; French teacher, and 
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Mme. Jacqueline Vanier, graduate of the Lycée de Caen; former 
lower school principal, American Community School, Paris, 
French teacher; Mrs. James R. Holt, A.B., Vassar; apprentice 
teacher, Germantown Friends School, teacher of English; Mrs. 
Stanley A. Johnson, B.A., Wilson; graduate study, Mt. Holyoke; 
research chemist in industry; teacher of science and mathematics; 
Mrs. John F. Morris, B.S., M.A., University of Minnesota; 
mathematics teacher, 

John Parella, Temple University; assistant in music, German- 
town Friends School is the new head of the music department. 
Ann Toy, graduate of the New School of Music, will be super- 
visor of the instrumental music program. 





Several changes among the faculty and staff have occurred 
recently at Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

Mrs, Sarah R. Pierce, who had been on the staff of Westover 
School for some twenty years, died on July 20 in Williamstown, 
Mass. Her adult life had been largely devoted to the education 
of young people and included several years at Exeter. She and 
her husband were at Hackley School for some time and when 
Mr. Pierce was headmaster of the Northside School for Boys in 
Williamstown, Mrs. Pierce conducted a nursery school. 

Dr. Nelson Brooks, of the French department, is on leave to 
do full-time research and lecturing in the Graduate School at 
Yale University. For a considerable period of time he has been 
actively associated with Professor Theodore Andersson of the 
University in the development of new testing methods in the 
French language on the college level, as well as in a new program 
for teaching beginning French in the lower elementary grades of 
certain public schools, 

Elizabeth Kellogg of the English department sailed late in 
September on the Conte Biancamano for Tangier, Spanish Mo- 
rocco, where she is to spend a sabbatical year teaching at the 
American School. 

New Teaching Personnel: The replacement for Dr. Brooks is 
Mrs. Theodore Bostroem, who was educated principally in 





Europe, receiving her Licence en Droit at the University of Paris. 
She also holds the M.A. degree in education from Yale University. 

Miss Kellogg’s replacement is Pauline M. Haslam of Birming- 
ham, England. With a degree from Birmingham University and 
graduate work at Cambridge, Miss Haslam comes to the United 
States after four years of teaching in England. 

Another new member of the English department is Elsamae 
Walberg of New York. She has a degree from Brooklyn College 
and has been a teaching assistant in English at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Alice Rowe Harkness of Ontario, Canada, has joined 
the faculty and is to teach cooking. 

Eugenia Yeuell of Tuscaloosa, Ala., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama with a major in library science and dramatics, 
is the new assistant librarian. 








HOW DOES A SCHOOL JOIN THE SEB? 


A school that wishes to become a member of the Second- 
ary Education Board must first fill out an application 
blank, giving the date of its establishment, the amount of 
its total productive endowment (if any), whether the 
school is proprietary or non-profit, facts relating to en- 
rollment, faculty, etc., and three references known to the 
Executive Committee of the SEB. 

As soon as possible after the blank, accompanied by a 
check for annual dues and a copy of the school’s catalogue, 
has been received by the office of the Board, the Executive 
Committee acts upon the application. If the school is not 
known personally by at least one member of the Executive 
Committee, the references are consulted and their advice 
is followed. 

Write for a copy of the brochure, This Is the SEB, It 
is available in any quantity without charge. 


























NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


TEACHERS’ VISITING DAY 

The Lawrence School, Hewlett, Long Island, 
adjourned all its classes on Wednesday, March 10, 
for its first Teachers’ Visiting Day. The headmaster, 
the faculty and the office, grounds and kitchen staffs 
went afield to see what their counterparts in other 
schools are doing. The visits were arranged through 
the offices of the headmasters of these schools: St. 
Bernard’s, Brearley, Buckley Country Day, Chapin, 
East Woods, Greenwich Country Day, Greenvale, the 
Little Red School House, Rye Country Day, and 
Waldorf. The visitors from Lawrence sat in on 
classes and talked at length with other teachers and 
principals. They came away with many ideas. Fri- 
day evening there was a dinner-meeting of all the 
Lawrence staff with an informal exchange of reports 
and very lively discussions of things seen and heard. 
It was agreed that their hosts had made Teachers’ 
Visiting Day an interesting and exciting innovation. 


PARENTS’ STUDY GROUP 

At the Polytechnic Elementary and Junior 
High School (Pasadena, Calif.) on September 21, 
registrations were taken for a seventh grade parents’ 
study group which will meet in the school library for 
two hours on each of ten successive Tuesday evenings. 
Thirty-five out of forty-five seventh grade families 
are represented by the enrollment of one parent or 
both. The group is part of a parent education project 
set up by The Fund for Adult Education (an inde- 
pendent organization established by the Ford Foun- 
dation) to develop materials and methods that will 
assist parents in helping their children “to become 
mature, responsible citizens, able to function in and 
maintain a free society.” Tried out last year in five 
communities, the experiment will be continued this 
fall in thirteen selected cities of the United States and 
Canada. 
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The group at Polytechnic is unique in several 
respects: 


1. It is the only independent school group. 


2. It is the only group limited to a single grade 
level. 


3. It is the only group including principal and 
home-room teachers. 

4. It is, therefore, the only group from which 
values discussed may be carried back to the 
children as a group. 


The leader of the group is Mrs. Inga McDaniel, 
director of guidance and parent education in the San 
Bernardino, Calif., schools. The text, still in mimeo- 
graphed form, is the result of intensive research by a 
panel of experts. In general, the “Great Books” dis- 
cussion plan will be followed; but new approaches are 
invited, since the Polytechnic group is a pilot study. 
Panel discussion by the children and self-growth films 
for them have already been suggested. 


EXPANSION 
Tenacre Country Day School of Wellesley, 


Mass., which serves as the laboratory school for ob- 
servation and practice teaching in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the early grades, for students of 
Pine Manor Junior College and for other colleges in 
the Boston area, has enlarged its facilities with an 
addition to its parking area and an outdoor skating 
rink on the grounds which will be available this 
winter to the children and their parents. 





The recently completed Memorial Sports Build- 
ing at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., is being 
extended to provide for a heating system. The 
100 x 100 foot brick, steel and wood cage was a gift 
of parents, alumni, and friends in memory of de- 
ceased Eaglebrook graduates. The 30 x 42 foot addi- 
tion, also a gift of friends of the school, is to house a 
boiler for a 40 h.p. steam-pak low pressure steam heat- 
ing system and wash room facilities. Unit heaters 
suspended from the ceiling of the cage will allow the 
building’s use for indoor athletics during bad winter 
weather. Though outdoor sports will remain the 
basis of the school’s athletics program, the new build- 
ing provides facilities for all sports in times of bad 
weather. 





The Aiken Preparatory School of Aiken, S. C., 
starts its thirty-eighth year in the new wing, which 
was completed a few weeks before the close of school 
in May. The new unit includes classrooms, a library, 
hobby rooms and dormitories. The playing fields 
have been regraded and a general improvement has 
been made in the landscaping of the grounds. 


Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa., recently 
purchased a seven-acre estate which is adjacent to the 
Sewickley Academy campus. This land, for the 
present, will be utilized for physical education classes, 
nature study groups, and art classes. Greenhouses 
on the estate will be used for science experiments and 
classes. 

Sometime in the near future the old home on the 
grounds will be razed to make way for housing units 
to accommodate faculty members and their families. 
This is an important phase of the school’s long-range 
building program. In an effort to make Sewickley 
more attractive for its teachers, the school plans to 
build these six bungalow-type structures. Also in- 
cluded in the plans for the future are a new gymna- 
sium, a nursery school, and an art studio. 

Surveyors and architects have begun the work of 
surveying sites for the houses and drawing up the 
plans for the buildings. The results of their efforts 


will be presented to the corporators in the fall of the 
present year. 





The space used by kindergarten and first grade at 
Shady Side Academy’s Junior School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been greatly enlarged and improved during 
the summer. The size of the first grade room has 
been doubled, providing the school with an L-shaped 
area that lends itself well to dividing a class into sev- 
eral groups within the same room. The kindergarten 
room has been given a new asphalt tile floor. 





The Fenn School, Concord, Mass., has a new 
gymnasium, completed in September. 





This summer the Williston Junior School, East- 
hampton, Mass., saw the realization of a long-pro- 
jected dream — a complete face-lifting and exterior 
renovation. 

A good part of the Williston maintenance force 
deserted the academy campus to attack exteriors of 
all three Junior School dormitories and the school 
house; the latter also received an interior renovation. 
Worn parts have been replaced, new paint applied, 
and one faculty apartment completely redecorated. 

The net result of these efforts combined with the 
achievements of the Junior School Parents’ Associa- 
tion is to give the Junior School campus a new look 
that can hardly fail to boost morale. 





Additions to the plant of The Eastwoods School, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., consist of a new art room, revised 
and expanded shop facilities, a new boys’ changing 
room, and three new athletic fields, developed on a 
piece of recently contributed land. The fields will 
allow for future expansion of the athletics program as 
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well as the care of this year’s growth of that program. 
The school will start its first football this year, and 
will continue the field hockey and soccer groups as 
before. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The students and faculty of Pine Cobble School, 
Williamstown, Mass., took part in the town’s program 
for the observance of United Nations Day on Octo- 
ber 24. There was an afternoon parade in which 
school children wore costumes from United Nations 
countries. At the evening festivities, Pine Cobble 
School, in conjunction with other schools in towa, pre- 
sented a half hour music program which featured 
singing by a picked chorus. 





On August 18 the Williston Junior School, East- 
hampton, Mass., concluded its annual seven weeks 
summer session. Limited to grades seven and eight 
only and devoted to a concentrated review in English 
and mathematics, this program operates six days a 
week for both day and boarding students. 

Sixteen boys were enrolled during the summer 
just concluded — seven in grade seven and nine in 
grade eight. Two students from Thailand who 
planned on entering Williston Academy in the fall 
also attended classes to brush up on their English. 

The faculty of three included the headmaster, the 
regular mathematics teacher, and a young single man 
who devoted his time to instruction in English. The 
program also included regular sports activities during 
the afternoon in connection with Williston Academy’s 
excellent facilities, and a variety of outings were 
planned over the weekends. 





The headmaster of St. Thomas Choir School, 
New York City, announces a change in the school’s 
admission policy. Beginning this term, admission is 
no longer restricted to applicants living within com- 
muting distance of New York City. Heretofore, stu- 
dents have gone to their homes for weekends. Under 
the new arrangement students may elect to remain 
in residence throughout the year without interruption. 
As a result, the current enrollment includes students 
from the following states: Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York. 





A valuable addition to the program of the Shady 
Side Academy Junior School in Pittsburgh has 
been planned in connection with the Carnegie Mus- 
eum. Each of the three upper grades in the Junior 
school — fifth, sixth, and seventh — will pay two 
visits to the museum during the school year for a 
period of instruction by members of the museum staff. 





Topics will be selected from a list supplied by the 
museum some time in advance of the trip in order 
that preliminary study may make the visits and lec- 
tures more meaningful. 





St. Dunstan’s School boy choristers of Provi- 
dence, R. I., journeyed to Boston on November 3 
to sing at the luncheon meeting of the convention of 
the National Association for Crippled Children held 
at the Statler Hotel. This is one of a number of con- 
certs the choristers will have during the year. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Mrs. Carmelita Hinton, Director of the Putney School, 
Putney, Vt., announces two appointments to the staff of the 
Little School, Putney’s recent venture in elementary education. 
Elizabeth Burns, who becomes head of the Little School and 
who will teach the younger children, took her M.A. at Glasgow 
University and has done further graduate study at the Jordanhill 
Training College, Glasgow, and Auckland University College, 
New Zealand. She has had considerable teaching experience in 
Scotland and New Zealand and was a counselor at the Putney 
Work Camp during the summer of 1953. 

Joan O. Shore, an earlier Work Camp counselor, returns to 
Putney to teach the older Little School group after having been 
«ssociated with Miss Burns in teaching at the Pukekohe High 
School, New Zealand. Mrs. Shore, who has a B.S. from the 
University of Wisconsin, has taught also at the Tonga High 
School, Tongan Islands. 





Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, director of Willard Day School, 
Troy, N. Y., has announced six new faculty and staff members 
at the school. 

Carol B. Dicks of New York will be teacher of art. She re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree from Temple University 
and an M.A. in the same field from Cranbrook Academy of Art. 

A graduate of Centre College, Kentucky, Clara L. Boone of 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky, will teach music. Miss Boone received 
her M.A. degree from Radcliffe College and the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 

Mrs. Michael Kwok of Troy will teach the kindergarten chil- 
dren, She is a graduate of the University of California in Los 
Angeles and received her M.A. degree from Mills College two 
years ago. 

Head teacher of the nursery school this fall is Mrs. Grey- 
Bedford Schmidt of Old Greenwich, Conn, She received her B.S. 
degree from Adelphi College last June. 

Letitia Hammond of Brunswick, Me., will teach the second 
grade. A graduate of Mount Holyoke College last June, she has 
spent the summer at the graduate workshop in elementary educa- 
tion at Boston University. 





Pine Cobble School, Williamstown, Mass., opened its seven- 
teenth year with several additions to the school staff. 

John Collins, a graduate of Bard College and Berkeley 
Divinity School, will teach English and social studies. 

Mrs. Maurice Filler will teach fifth grade subjects. She is a 
graduate of Simmons College and has done advance work in 
education at the University of Denver and Harvard, 

Mrs. John Hartigan will assist in the kindergarten and Grace 
O’Neil will assist in the nursery. 
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Although the entire faculty of the Fay School, Southborough, 
Mass., had decided to return this year, circumstances have 
necessitated two new appointments. 

Arthur L. Mullin has rejoined the faculty, as head of the 
English department, to replace Harold E. Fife, who died sud- 
denly last spring. Mr. Mullin was a faculty member at Fay 
School from 1946 to 1948. Since 1948 he has been studying in 
Europe and holds degrees and certificates from the University of 
Grenoble and the University of Florence. He formerly taught 
at Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., At Fay Mr. Mullin 
will instruct in English, advise for the school paper, The Pioneer, 
and assist with athletics and dormitory supervision. 

Kenneth R. Graham has been appointed to replace Darwin 
P. Kingsley, III, who will devote his full time to financial and 
enrollment work. Mr. Graham is a graduate of Colby College, 
where he majored in English. He did graduate work in his field 
at Trinity College during 1951-1952. Before coming to Fay, he 
held two teaching positions: the first, 2s instructor of English at 
the Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. (1952-53); the second, as 
teacher of English and case worker at the Grove School, Madi- 
son, Conn, At Fay, Mr. Graham will teach social studies, read- 
ing, and English, and assist with athletics and dormitory super- 
vision. 





Harold A. Fletcher, headmaster of Aiken Preparatory 
School, Aiken, S. C., announces the appointment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Harrington to the faculty. Mr. Harrington was 
on the A.P.S, staff from 1947 to 1950. He taught both at St. 
Mark’s and Eaglebrook. He will now head the French and 
Spanish departments at A.P.S. and act as housemaster. Mrs. 
Harrington, who was graduated with the class of 1954 at Vassar 
College, will supervise the remedial reading program and will 
give a course in the appreciation of art. 





Three new members have joined the elementary school fac- 
ulty of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mae E. Eagleson, B.A., Skidmore; Ed.M., Rutgers, is 
teaching social studies in the upper elementary grades. Mrs. 
Eagleson has taught high school classes in French, Spanish, 
English, Latin, and history. 

Mrs. Mary L. Helmer, B.A., U.C.L.A., is teaching the second 
grade. Mrs. Helmer has studied at Columbia, the Sorbonne, 
and the Musée Pédagogique. She taught in the American De- 
pendents School in Italy for two years and taught English for 
two years in Marymount College. 

Anne Windels, B.A., Mount Holyoke, is an assistant in the 
preschool. Miss Windels attended Packer from the fourth grade 
through the Academic School. 


Phyllis Scoboria, headmistress, announces nine new members 
of the faculty of The Tenacre Country Day School, Wellesley, 
Mass. Constance Duane, graduate of Connecticut College, and 
formerly at the Lincoln School in Providence, is in charge of the 
nursery school, assisted by Natalie Brown, a graduate of Lasell 
Junior College. Betsey Cutler, a graduate of Leslie College and 
formerly in the Natick schools, is teaching the kindergarten 
group. Mrs. Joan Van Vleck, a Principia College graduate, who 
recently taught in the Fort Smith Schools in Arkansas, is super- 
visor of physical education. Mrs. Ella Ebell, who received her 
training at Provincial Normal Teachers College, Truro, Nova 
Scotia, and who has been teaching at Sunny Hills School in Dela- 
ware, is first grade teacher. Ruth Potter, a graduate of the 
Weltman Conservatory of Music, and formerly at the Berkshire 
Country Day School and Friends Academy in North Dartmouth, 


is teacher of the second grade. French is being taught by Pa- 
tricia Moore, a graduate of Smith College, and art is under the 
supervision of Emily Benes, a graduate of Wellesley College, 
who is studying at the Museum School of Boston. Arthur Wilson, 
a student at Babson Institute, will teach shop and sports. 





The Unquowa School, Fairfield, Conn., announces the fol- 
lowing additions to its faculty: 

Carol Whelan, a graduate of Duquesne School of Elementary 
Education, will teach in the primary grades. 

David G. Bullard, a graduate of Danbury State Teacher's 
College and an Unquowa School graduate, joins the staff as 
manual arts instructor, upper school mathematics teacher, and 
assistant in the physical education and athletics programs. 

Helen Stanton, formerly a teacher in the Yarmouth Elemen- 
tary School, and a graduate of Grove City College will teach in 
the intermediate grades. 

The sixth grade teacher will be Mrs. Hamilton MacFadden, 
who attended Southwestern State Teachers’ College in Oklahoma 
and is a graduate of the College of the Pacific. 

Mrs. MacFadden has had vast experience in writing and pub- 
lic relations, directed documentary films for the State Depart- 
ment’s Information Service, acted as a White House and Con- 
gressional reporter, and appeared in thirteen New York plays. 





The board of trustees of St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, 
R. I., announces the appointment of Gordon Delano Davis as 
the new headmaster to succeed Roy W. Howard, who died sud- 
denly last March. Mr. Davis comes to St. Dunstan’s from Milton 
Academy. 

Other faculty appointments include: Donald Steele to teach 
English in grades six through nine; Mrs. Jessie Riley to teach 
reading in grades four and five; Louise Smith, third grade teacher, 
and Mrs. Charles Plumb to assist in kindergarten. 





Henry B. Roney, Jr., headmaster of St. Thomas Choir 
School, New York City, announces the appointment of William 
Self as choirmaster and organist. Mr. Self, a native of North 
Carolina, studied at Peabody Conservatory of Music and the 
New England Conservatory of Music. He also studied in Paris 
under the late Joseph Bonnet, noted French organist. Before 
coming to St. Thomas, Mr. Self served as organist and choir- 
master of All Saints Episcopal Church and as organist at the 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. He has held teaching 
positions in music at Clark University, Groton School, and 
Rivers Country Day School in Massachusetts. 

Harvey Murphy, who holds his B.S. degree from Troy (Ala- 
bama) State Teachers College and is enrolled as a graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, Columbia University, has been named 
sportsmaster and dormitory counselor, 





FOR LOWER SCHOOLS AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

On Thursday evening, March 3, just preceding the 
SEB’s 29th Annual Conference, two special dinner meet- 
ings will be held — one for heads of elementary schools, 
the other for heads of lower schools. The elementary 
schools dinner will be at The Buckley School, 120 East 
74 Street. The place of the lower schools dinner will be 
announced later. 

Both groups will hold follow-up sessions during the 
Conference — from 1:30 to 3:00 P.M. on Friday, March 4. 
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Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., Director of Chase School, 
Thousand Palms, Calif, has announced the following new faculty 
members for 1954-55: Mrs. Edith Hales of Winnetka, IIl., will 
be librarian and assistant hostess; Thomas B. Dillon, B.A. in 
anthropology from the University of California and M.A, from 
Western Reserve University, is a resident of Los Angeles, has 
taught for some years in California schools, and will teach Eng- 
lish at Chase as well as coach various sports; Stanley E. Ellexson, 
Jr., B. A. from the University of Washington, will teach science 
and crafts as well as music and coach sports; John R. Lamberson, 
A.B. from the University of California, whose home is in San 
Leandro, will teach the lower grades and also coach sports. 

Of the returning faculty, Col. Thomas K. Fisher, A.B. and 
A.M. from Harvard, will continue as head of scholastic studies, 
direct the use of audio-visual aids, teach English, and instruct in 
riflery. Mrs, Rosamond Fisher, B.S. from Columbia University 
and researcher in child psychology at Yale, Oxford, and the 
University of Vienna, is special assistant in testing and in charge 
of school records, Edward Van Metre, A.B. from Oberlin Col- 
lege, will teach social studies and continue as director of recrea- 
tion and sports. Mrs. Patricia D, Van Metre, B.S. from the 
University of Arizona, will assist her husband in various duties. 
Mrs. Elizabeth McKinley, B.S. from the University of Idaho, 
will continue teaching mathematics and direct the square dances. 
Helen Goodman, California School of Fine Arts, is financial 
secretary and will instruct in art and dancing. Mrs. Theda 
Bradley and William H. Bradley continue the instruction in 
horsemanship, 





Three new members have been added to the faculty of The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. Raymond E. Hunkins, 
a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music, with a 
Music M. degree from Boston University, will teach instrumental 
music and develop a band and an orchestra, John F. Love, a 
graduate of Tufts College, Medford, Mass., will teach third form 
geography, tutor, and help with athletics. Mr. Love is working 
toward his master’s degree in political science at Tufts. His 
graduate study includes a summer course at the University of 
Edinburgh. R. Bruce King, a graduate of Fessenden in the 
class of 1946, will live at the school and help out on dormitory 
charges while completing his education, which was interrupted 
by his service in the Navy. 

Two vacancies in the lower school have been filled by gradu- 
ates of Wellesley College. Mrs. Lucy McGuire Phillips will 
assist in the fourth grade and Mrs, Perry Flynt Phinney will 
assist in the third grade. 





Robert Booker, headmaster of Charlotte Country Day 
School, Charlotte, N. C., recently announced the following ap- 
pointments to the faculty: 

Robert Hincks takes over the directorship of athletics and 
will teach the fifth grade. He formerly taught at Darlington 
School. 

Mrs. Pauline Guiles with several years’ experience in both 
teaching and testing will teach mathematics and act as girls’ 
counsellor. 

William Stuckey has moved up to the post of administrative 
assistant, and his brother, Kenneth Stuckey, will teach French 
and will act as advisor to the ninth year students. 





Roger C, Fenn, headmaster of The Fenn School, Concord, 
Mass., reports that the following have joined the faculty this 
year: 

Mrs. George R. Wadleigh, A.B. Vassar, M.A. Tufts; Morris 
Phinney, Jr., Harvard. 





C. Thurston Chase, Jr., the headmaster of Eaglebrook 
School in Deerfield, Mass., has announced the appointment of 
five new faculty members: Johnston Hepburn, Lucian Minor, 
Addison Augusta, Martha Brinton, and Norman Burger. Nor- 
man Carey, of the faculty, has assumed the direction of the Eng- 
lish department. 

Mr. Hepburn is a graduate of Harvard University and holds 
an M.A, in modern languages from McGill University. He 
comes to Eaglebrook from the Harmon Hall School in York 
Harbor, Me., where for several years he was dean of boys. At 
Eaglebrook he is teaching Spanish and French, is director of the 
objective testing program, is in charge of a dormitory, and assists 
with glee club and sports. 

Mr. Minor is a graduate of the University of the South and 
holds an M.A. in romance languages from Middlebury College. 
He has taught at the St. Louis (Mo.) Country Day School and 
at Simmons College in Boston. At Eaglebrook he is an instructor 
in English, history, and French, as well as a dormitory master, 
riflery coach and assistant with photography and sports. 

Mr. Augusta comes to Eaglebrook from Governor Dummer 
Academy in South Byfield, Mass. A graduate of Springfield 
College, where he earned a Master’s degree in physical education, 
Mr. Augusta has become assistant director of athletics at Eagle- 
brook. 

Martha Brinton is a graduate of Pembroke College and has 
an M.A, from the University of Pennsylvania, where she did 
work in the reading clinic. She joins Eaglebrook in the language 
training department. 

Norman Burger graduated from Middlebury College and is 
assisting with geography and work in dormitories and sports. 





Faculty members meeting classes for the first time at the 
Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High School (Pasa- 
dena, Calif.) on September 22 were the following: 

Nancy B. Copeland, B.A., 1954, Stanford — assisting with 
the four-year-old-beginners’ group and with girls’ sports; Helen 
M. Daily, Howard Payne College; B.S., Missouri State Teachers 
College; M.A., Northwestern University; formerly a teacher at 
The Orchard School, Indianapolis, the Milwaukee University 
School, and Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City; chair- 
man, last year, of lower and intermediate schools at Roycemore 
Girls School in Evanston, Ill. — grade III; Jane E. Hartman, 
University of Wisconsin; B.S., New York University; instructor 
in health and physical education at Winthrop College, S. C., the 
University of California, and the Y.W.C.A., in Plainfield, N. J., 
and Pawtucket, R. I. — girls’ physical education; Patricia Haze 
(Polytechnic alumna), B.A., 1954, Stanford — assisting in kin- 
dergarten and Grade I; Edward M. Jones, B.A., Occidental Col- 
lege; a teacher at Las Lomitas School, Atherton, Calif., last year 
— grade V; Frank D. Limb, B.A., University of California 
(Santa Barbara College); formerly a teacher in the Barstow, 
Calif., public schools — boys’ physical education; Arlene A. Slo- 
cum, A.A., Sacramento (Calif.) Junior College; Chouinard Art 
Institute; last two years in Japan as teacher of arts and crafts to 
children and adults — art in Grades I-V; Dorothea Smith Ways, 
B.A., Wellesley College; Johns Hopkins University; University 
of Pennsylvania; formerly head of the lower school at Riverdale 
School for Girls; teacher at Bryn Mawr School and Roland Park 
Country School (Md.) and Miguon (Pa.) School — English and 
geography in Grade VII; Grade VII home room. 





At the first meeting of the faculty of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., L. Ralston Thomas, headmaster, announced 
the appointment of four new teachers in lower school. Lloyd F. 
Sprague, M.Ed., Teachers College, Keene, N. H., who has done 
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graduate work at Springfield College and Columbia University, 
will teach the seventh grade. Mr. Sprague, with teaching ex- 
perience in Pittsfield, Mass., public schools, was until recently 
principal of the South Main St. School in Monson, Mass. As 
assistant in the fourth and fifth grades, Mrs. Melissa Seaman 
Lewis, Ph.B. Pembroke College, ’29, brings to Moses Brown train- 
ing in graduate work at the New York School of Social Work. 
Constance V. Crehore, a graduate of Wellesley College, ’54, will 
be assistant in the first grade. Miss Crehore has studied educa- 
tion also at Harvard University. The art department of lower 
school will be directed by Carolyn E. Moore, M.A., 52, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





The East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., announces the 
appointment of Daniel C. Minnick as assistant headmaster, and 
of Jesse Knight, Jr., as head of the lower school. 

Two new faculty members have been appointed to the staff: 
Charles M. Bartlett will teach history and social studies in the 
upper school and help with athletics; Norman D. Jamieson will 
teach one section of the fourth grade. Mr. Bartlett taught pre- 
viously at Eaglebrook School, at the Bement School, and at 
Louisville Country Day School. Mr. Jamieson comes to East 
Woods from Greenvale. 





Four new teachers have joined the faculty of the Shady 
Side Academy Junior School in Pittsburgh. David A. Man- 
cosh, a graduate of Indiana State Teachers’ College and a pub- 
lic school teacher of some years’ experience, is now in charge of 
seventh grade, replacing David J. Mullen, who has become teacher 
of reading and guidance director. John J. Conley, also an In- 
diana graduate, is teacher of the sixth grade and coach of foot- 
ball. Mercedes McSorley has returned after a year’s absence to 
her old position of primary assistant, and has been joined by a 
new primary assistant, Eleanor Anne Foster, formerly an assist- 
ant at the Children’s Hospital School in Pittsburgh. 





Richard H. Leavitt, son of Vermont Academy’s headmaster, 
Laurence G. Leavitt, joined the faculty of the Williston Junior 
School, Easthampton, Mass., in September to teach mathe- 
matics, social studies, and English in grades five and six. Mr. 
Leavitt, a graduate of Vermont Academy and the University of 
Maine who has taught one year at Kent’s Hill School, will also 
help with athletics and extra-curricular activities, primarily the 
school’s increasingly active Outing Club. 





The trustees of the Elmwood-Franklin School of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have appointed Mrs, Henry J. Kellogg acting head for the 
academic year to replace Mrs. William A. Thorington, who re- 
signed during the summer. Mrs. Kellogg is a graduate of Colby 
College, and has her M.A, from Brown University. For the past 
two years she has been teaching English and social studies at 
Elmwood-Franklin School, 

New staff appointments are: 

Joyce A. Switzer, grade VIII. Miss Switzer is a graduate of 
Lake Erie College and has been teaching in the Castillejo School, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Anne E, Perry, who attended Cornell University and has her 
B.S. from Northwestern University, will teach grade VII. 

Mrs. Maria D. Ajan, a graduate of Budapest University, 
with an M.A. in romance languages from Boston University, will 
teach French, and be grade VI home room teacher. 

New assistants on the staff are: Mrs. Frances Hill Jewell, 
B.A, University of Buffalo — grade IV; Mrs. O. W. Rittenhouse 
(Barbara Galvin), B.A. Cornell University — grade III; Janet 
Suzanne Williams, B.S., Lesley College — kindergarten. 


This year the faculty at Sewickley Academy, Sewickley» 
Pa., hasbeen considerably strengthened by the addition of four 
experienced teachers. Coming to the Academy from the Penn 
Township School District, where she taught third and fourth 
grade subjects, is Darlene Gordon. Miss Gordon, who will be 
teaching fourth grade, has had three years of teaching experience. 

Joan Schenerlein will be teaching and coaching the upper 
school girls’ physical education classes and sports. Miss Schener- 
lein taught for five years in Warwood High School, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Mrs. Russell Keith returned to Sewickley Academy after a 
year’s absence, to supplement the work being done in grades 
one, two and three. Mrs. Keith will be working with individual 
pupils and with small groups in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 
Extensive use will be made of the many fine audio-visual aids 
contained in the school library. 

Mrs, Norman A, Gray has joined the staff as assistant in the 
nursery school. Mrs. Gray has, for the past two years, done 
considerable substituting in the nursery school and in the lower 
school. 





Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., opened 
its nineteenth year, with the largest enrollment in its school his- 
tory. William B. Ely, III, headmaster, announces the appoint- 
ment of four new teachers. Doris Quick, from Great Britain, 
will teach first grade. She received her certificate at Brighton 
Municipal College, taught for twelve years at Eveswell Junior 
School in Newport, England, then at the Alexandra Junior Mixed 
School, also in Newport. After coming to this country in 1949, 
Miss Quick taught in schools in Omaha, Neb. 

Second grade teacher will be Mrs. Anna K, Baker, who grad- 
uated from Danbury Teachers’ College, having specialized in 
kindergarten-primary grades. Mrs. Baker has taken extension 
courses at Yale, New York, and Columbia universities. She has 
taught for many years as a regular and substitute teacher in 
Fairfield, Newtown, and Stratford. In the latter schools she 
held the position of teaching principal. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hale Wright, of Southport, will teach grade 
three. Mrs. Wright graduated from State Teachers’ College. 
She has had many years of experience, having taught in Glassboro 
Junior High School, Glassboro, N. J., Elementary School, West- 
field, N. J., and most recently at the Green Vale School, Glen 
Head, N. Y. 

Douglas Reed of Clinton, graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and received his master’s degree from Columbia University. 
Mr. Reed has taught at the St. Thomas Choir School and at 
Cheshire Academy. He will be homeroom teacher, will teach 
science, and assist with the athletics program. 





The Green Vale School, Glen Head, Long Island, an- 
nounces the following additions to its faculty: 

Mrs, Marcella C. Oreffice (Yale University, Instituto Superiore 
Scienze Economiche Commerciale — Venice) — French; Emer- 
son Fersch (Colgate University, New York University) — class 
five; Mrs. Maude G. Nurk (University of North Carolina, Co- 
lumbia University) — class four; Jane S. Stone (Bryn Mawr 
College) — class three; Mrs. Fern Freeman (Keuka College) — 
class two; Luella Leslie (Johnson Normal College) — class two; 
Mrs. Manette M. Dayton (Connecticut College for Women) — 
kindergarten; William Johnson (St. Paul School of Art, Minneap- 
olis School of Art, Hans Hofmann School of Art — New York) 
— art and crafts; Caroline D, Wadsworth (Art Students’ League) 
— art and crafts; Elizabeth Litchfield (Denison University) — 
music. 
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Rebecca Austria and Peter Caswell are the two new teachers 
who have joined the staff of Town School for Boys in San 
Francisco this semester. 

Miss Austria teaches piano to individual pupils and to small 
classes at Town School. She is an accomplished pianist, having 
studied with Malen Burnet, Dorothy Cameron, Wager Swayne, 
Soulima Stravinsky, and Adolph Baller. Her advanced aca- 
demic work was done at San Francisco College for Women. Be- 
sides teaching at Town School, Miss Austria gives lessons at the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, and to other students not 
connected with either Town School or the conservatory. 

Peter Caswell teaches upper school English, remedial reading, 
public speaking, and geography. He received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree and teaching credential from Columbia University 
in 1947. His experience includes three years of teaching at 
Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., and work in advertising pub- 
licity in New York City. 





The fall term has brought an important administrative 
change, as well as some alteration in teaching personnel, to the 
Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, IIl. 

John W. Suter, Jr., assumed the headmastership of the school 
in August of this year. Mr, Suter is a graduate of Bard College 
and holds a Master’s degree in education from Harvard Univer- 
sity. For the past seven years he has been head of the English 
department and supervisor of the junior high school grades at 
the Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Mr. Suter replaces McCall Maxwell, who has joined the ad- 
ministrative staff of Williston Academy, Williston, Mass. 

Five other new faculty members greeted the children of the 
Day School at the opening session on September 15. 

Mrs. Howard Bennett has taken over the position of sixth 
grade teacher left vacant by Kirby Judd, who has been appointed 
principal of a school for American children in France. Mrs. 
Bennett is a graduate of the University of Denver. 

The directorship of music will be held by Mrs. Hazel Foster, 
who received her training at New York University and the Dal- 
croze School of Music in New York City. Mrs. George McKin- 
ney, whom Mrs. Foster succeeds at the Day School, is now 
teaching in the Winnetka, Ill., public schools. 

A native Frenchwoman, Mrs. Dan Nicholson, will conduct 
the French classes in the upper school which were formerly 
handled by Mr. Maxwell. Mrs. Nicholson studied at the Uni- 
versity of Nancy, France. 





Two new positions have been created this year to take care 
of the sharp increase in the lower school population. Mrs. 
Samuel Mayer, a graduate of the University of Chicago, will be 
homeroom teacher for- a combined group of first and second 
grades, which will supplement the regular classes for six and 
seven-year-olds, 

The second newcomer in the primary department is Mrs. 
B. H. Quackenbush, who has been appointed to act as assistant 
in the four-year-old kindergarten. Mrs. Quackenbush received 
her training at Briarcliff Junior College. 





Robert Thatcher has joined the music faculty of the Green- 
wich Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn., as director of 
singing. A winner of several scholarship contests, Mr. Thatcher 
received his Bachelor of Music degree from the American Con- 
servatory of Music in Chicago. He has followed graduate studies 
at his alma mater and at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mr. Thatcher was supervisor of music for the parochial schools 
of Ottawa, Ill., and taught on the faculty of Montreat College, 
Montreat, N. C. For the past two years Mr. Thatcher has 
been taking advanced work in New York City at the Turtle 
Bay Music School and at New York University. 

Mrs. Rae Catalinotto has been named director of girls’ ath- 
letics at Greenwich Country Day School. A graduate of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, where she majored in radio and drama, 
Mrs, Catalinotto took her master’s degree in physical education 
at New York University. Mrs, Catalinotto taught at the High 
School in Richland, Texas, and at the Nursery Day Care in 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, before accepting the appointment of 
director of arts and crafts, and later of guidance at the West- 
chester County Camps in Croton, N. Y. 

Mrs, Charles Funk, Jr., is a recent appointment to the music 
faculty. Mrs. Funk took her undergraduate work at Antioch 
College. In addition to teaching at the Wilson Schools in Day- 
ton, Ohio, Mrs. Funk has done editorial work in the publishing 
of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Walter K. Witherbee has joined the faculty of Greenwich 
Country Day School as assistant to the adviser of the lower 
school. His duties will include help with remedial reading and 
assistance with the sports program, in addition to substitute 
work and tutoring in the upper school. 

Mr. Witherbee, an alumnus of Country Day School, received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Yale University. He has been 
for the past six years in television production work. 


FROM OUR READERS 


ONE WORLD SEMINAR 
To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I have been reading articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHoo. BuLtetin describing seminars on interna- 
tional aftairs in which representatives from various 
foreign governments participate. Most of these have 
been arranged by the One World Seminar directed by 


MacEnnis Moore. From my experience and the re- 
ports of colleagues in other schools, I wish to recom- 
mend to schools the use of the One World Seminar. 
Mr. Moore can be reached at Suite 16-c, 235 East 
22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. ATMoreE, 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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WHY NOT PHOTOSTAT MONTHLY REPORTS? 


HE homeroom teacher has a good many duties 

and among them is that of making out a re- 

port card for each pupil in the room every 

time reports are to be sent home. This is often a 

tedious business, and no matter how careful one may 
be, clerical errors will occur. 

To save our teachers time and trouble, and to 
avoid clerical errors, we have this year instituted a 
system whereby monthly reports for students in the 
top four grades are photostatted. 

Cards are designed so that the records of two boys 
appear on the face of each. The subject teacher enters 
the marks on the card, together with his comments, 
just as he always did. Then a team of three teachers 
puts the cards through the machine. It takes about 
a minute per card and since each card has two records, 
the time per pupil is half that. It is safe to say that 
a team of three can handle this work, including setting 
up, cutting cards in half, and so forth, at an overall 
rate of better than one pupil a minute. By dividing 
the work over the months, each homeroom teacher 
will be called upon for perhaps an hour or two per 
year. Of course the “work”’ is far easier than making 
out reports. 

The machine is available, naturally, for other uses. 
Machines demand a gadgeteer who is skilled in their 


care and feeding. Every faculty has at least one such 
valuable individual who will take this kind of machine 
under his wing and teach it to behave properly. 

There are several machines made for this purpose. 
We happen to have used an Auto-Stat, about which 
information can be secured from American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, 1920 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 

The total cost of such a machine is about $370. 
The cost of the photostats is just about the same as 
the cost of report cards. 

Your original investment in the machine fully 
justifies itself in what it does for your homeroom 
teachers. 

Marks are added from report-period to report- 
period, each photostat showing the whole affair up to 
date. At the end of the year, the final photostat 
shows every month’s marks, the final examination 
mark, the mark for the year, the total credits, all the 
comments made by teachers, absences, tardiness, etc. 
It is like all the other copies sent home, it is of a size 
(5’’ x 7’’) easy to mail and easy to file. 


— Joun F. Gummere, Headmaster, 
The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


TELEZONIA 


ELEZONIA, a complete broadside in audio-visual 
techniques, is a service that is actually con- 
sumer education. It is made available to all 

public and private schools on the elementary level. 
The aim of the medium is to expose all children to the 
proper use of the telephone through one or more of 
the component parts. In 1952 more than 2,000,000 
children in 70,000 classrooms learned how to use the 
telephone properly. 


The interesting and valuable aspects to audio- 
visual education are: the cleverly integrated use of 
materials, the adaptability to any classroom situa- 
tion, and the latitude which a teacher may have in 
presenting the materials. 


The package includes a 16mm color sound-movie 
running eighteen minutes, two telephones, a local 
telephone directory, a classified directory, a pamphlet 
on how to use the telephone, a teacher’s guide on 
correct telephone usage, and a 35mm filmstrip cover- 
ing the important points to be stressed. 


Adventures in Telezonia started in 1948 out of a 
need created by teachers’ and parents’ requests for 
material on proper methods of telephoning. The 
Bell System was well aware of this need. They con- 
sulted Dr. Arthur C. Stenius, Director of the Audio- 
visual Materials Consultation Bureau of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. The problems were: Nothing 
had been done on the children’s level to promote 
good telephone habits; school authorities were guard- 
ing against the use of the classrooms for ulterior pur- 
poses; there was little knowledge of what objectives 
were needed to achieve the results and what proce- 
dures could be devised to meet the varying local con- 
ditions. 

Subsequent research found that: a high degree of 
agreement by educators was virtually impossible, the 
grade level for learning the skill is between three and 
six (ages eight to eleven). Supplementary material 
was necessary to explain the motion picture, and film 
strips are easier to handle; also not all elementary 
schools are equipped to show 16mm sound motion 
picture films. 
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Working from these and other facts the research 
bureau suggested a package of materials so designed 
that each item could be used either independently or 
in conjunction with any of the others as the teacher 
might desire or the school facilities permit. Scripts 
were written by Mrs. Ruth Snow Burns and the 
Wayne Bureau. The Marionettes were designed and 
produced by Bil Baird. The film and film strips were 
completed and then shown to several classes and 
teacher groups. There was no doubt that the chil- 
dren, whether of third or eighth grade age, enjoyed 
the experiences and remembered what they had seen. 
Encouraged by these reactions tests were developed 
to determine the effectiveness of the materials. The 
improvement of 792 pupils in the fourth grade of 
twenty-one public schools was 33% in knowledge, 
23% in attitudes, 35% in skills, and 30% in habits. 
Other studies demonstrate interesting results and open 
fields for industry and teacher-pupil education. 

This package of materials is available through the 
local office of The Telephone Company. Usually a 
school can keep the materials for about two weeks so 
that complete coverage of classes and reteaching can 
be made if necessary. 

This entire program demonstrates: that industry 
can devise good audio-visual materials without adver- 
tising which teach necessary skills; the value of an 
approach using various media which can be adapted 
to local situations; that industry is willing to spend 
considerable energy and money to accomplish good 
educational materials when it is aware of the needs 
for this training. 


WHAT’S NEW? 


The Educator’s Progress Service, Box 487, Ran- 
dolph, Wis., publishes each year during the summer a 
series of guides to free materials. These source books 
are excellent and should be on hand in every school 
using films, film strips, or curriculum materials. The 
series includes the following titles: Educator’s Guide 
to Free Films, $6.00 a copy; Educator’s Guide to Free 
Slidefilms, $5.00 a copy; Elementary Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, $5.50 a copy. Each year each 
volume is completely revised and brought up to date. 
Many of the materials listed as free in these books 
are sold or rented by other agencies handling the 
product. 





Answers to more than 1,000 questions about our 
government and how it operates may be found in Our 
American Government, a 35-cent paper bound text by 
Congressman Wright Patman. A teacher’s guide is 





available without cost. Explanatory charts, suitable 
for use in an opaque projector, are included in the 
text and are also available at extra cost from the pub- 
lisher in the form of 2 x 2 slides. Special educational 
discounts for quantity orders. Published by Bantam 
Books, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Controversial Materials in the Classroom, free 
copies. Obtain from: Miss Helen Shaper, Acting Su- 
pervisor of Social Studies, Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon. 





Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, publishes two free pamphlets 
on Teaching Controversial Issues and Using Current 
Materials. 





Teaching Citizenship through Films has been 
printed by the Citizenship Committee of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 10 cents. 





The United Nations Guide is available from Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., for 50 cents. 





The Federal Government and You, by American Ed- 
ucational Publications, 400 South Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio, is ready for 5 cents. 





Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., have produced their Audiotape in 
colors for quick editing, identifying notices or tem- 
porary inserts, etc., at no extra cost. 





Among the new books on Audio-visual Education 
F. Dean McClusky and James S. Kinder have collab- 
orated to present The Audio-visual Reader. Published 
by Wm. C. Brown Company, 915 Main Street, Du- 
buque, Iowa, 400 pp., $5.75. This book should fill a 
long-felt need both for library reference and as a 
classroom guide to modern audio-visual teaching 
techniques and practices. 


— Cuartes A. WAGNER, 
The Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City, 
Chairman, SEB Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


REPORT OF 


ROM nine to ten on Saturday morning, March 6, 
HK 1954, the editors of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
Bu.tetin held an open meeting designed to 
provoke an informal discussion of how the BULLETIN 
can best serve the member schools of the Secondary 
Education Board in particular and its readers in 
general. 

Esther Osgood, Editor of the BuLLETIN, called the 
meeting to order and pointed out the need for good 
articles, with the accent on brevity. “Good writing 
plus good ideas” was the formula cited to help an 
article get attention, but, of the two, original ideas 
were stressed since writing can be edited. 

Articles should avoid the vague or theoretical, 
said Miss Osgood. She pointed out that articles will 
often lie in the files for long periods because of the 
limitations of space and of her time. She is herself 
only a part-time editor, for she must also direct the 
many activities of the Secondary Education Board 
during her working day. 

Miss Osgood urged members to submit more let- 
ters to the editor and pointed out that the prize con- 
test award of $50 ought now to stimulate many good 
articles. 

Miss Osgood then presented Joseph Dodge of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, editor of the Boys’ and 
Coeducational School News Section. Mr. Dodge read, 
along with his own suggestions, those of his co-editor, 
John G. Conley of Grosse Pointe University School, 
Detroit, who was acting as secretary and recorder of 
the meeting. 

Joseph Dodge emphasized the importance of news 
about successful classroom techniques. What is un- 
usual is worth writing about, he said. He emphasized 
that news ought to have more than local interest and 
underscored the desirability of well-prepared copy, 
the rules for which are supplied annually to schools 
by Miss Osgood. 

Mr. Dodge invited criticism and/or suggestions 
from readers. 

In discussing reasons why copy is sometimes un- 
usable he pointed out that it is often trite in content 
(“Parents’ night, etc.”), not particularly geared to 
the needs and purposes of the BuLLeTiN, trivial in 
nature, so dated that it is not suitable for an issue 
that is to appear a month or more later, too liberal 
in its praise of a particular school (itself!). 

John Conley’s suggestions, summarized, were these: 

1. Write items for the BuLLETIN as things hap- 
pen at your school. Don’t let everything 
accumulate. It’s fresher if you do it at the 
time the event occurs. 


A MEETING 


2. Make it gay; humor is not forbidden. 

3. Make it controversial; remember that in- 
dependent schools are supposed to be inde- 
pendent. 

4. Make it narrative. Describe significant 
events that have overtones for us all. If 
necessary, change the names “to protect the 
innocent.” 


Nansi Pugh of The Brearley School, New York 
City, described some Dos and Don’ts. 

The Dos for Buttetin correspondents: Keep 
your eye open for news items we can a// be interested 
in: academic experiments, new buildings, community 
relationships, visits of distinguished guests, news of 
faculties and administrations. 

The Don’ts: Avoid purely personal items or ones 
of limited interest. Avoid bad writing, and avoid, 
too, the use of the Buttetin for school advertising 
under another guise. Don’t write several discon- 
nected items as if they were all part of one story. 

Miss Pugh stressed the need for more news from 
girls’ schools and joined Mr. Dodge in wishing for 
items of truly substantial interest. One solid con- 
tribution per issue, she said, is worth half a dozen 
“scrappy little news stories.” 

Miss Pugh advocated strict adherence to Miss Os- 
good’s rules for preparing copy, suggested a non- 
boastful tone in news items, and urged wide publicity 
for the BuLLETIN within all schools. 


Henry F. Werner, Headmaster of The Summit 
School for Boys, Cincinnati, reminded those present 
that the BuLLeTin can be the voice of the elementary 
schools. He urged elementary school writers to sub- 
mit feature articles for the BuLLETIN itself and shorter 
feature articles, as well as news, for the elementary 
school news section. Before sending in news stories, 
each BuLLETIN correspondent should ask himself: 
Will the information contained in this story be really 
helpful to other schools? Mr. Werner told corres- 
pondents that copies of school newspapers and maga- 
zines, marked with red arrows, did not take the place 
of news releases. The editors have no time to write 
up stories for the schools! He added that releases 
should always be written especially for the BULLETIN. 

Kenneth C. Parker of The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., pleaded for more news on public rela- 
tions matters and for recommendations of subjects for 
lead articles in his department, “Our Schools and the 
Public,” and of possible authors. Of value, he said, 
are stories of public-private school cooperation, of 
adult education programs, of radio, charity, TV, 
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alumni work, and of any interesting fund-raising 
techniques. 

The discussion period that followed produced ques- 
tions having to do with the editors’ talks and some 
additional thoughts helpful to the BuLLETIN staff. 

For example, Mr. Wilder of Brooks School asked 
if the BuLLETIN’s cover could be made more attrac- 
tive. Miss Osgood replied that she was eager for sug- 
gestions provided they did not cost too much money! 
The Buttetin is the SEB’s most expensive project. 
Mr. Wilder and others had in mind a colored cover of 
heavier stock. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that this would add considerably to the cost of the 
magazine. 

Mr. Mayhew of Pingry School wondered if the 
BULLETIN does not give up too much valuable space 
to news of faculty and administrative changes. An 
answer was that these items are popular among But- 
LETIN readers but that BuLLETIN correspondents 





write up this news in too much detail. A suggestion 
was offered that the BULLETIN mention the academic 
background only of new teachers. Another suggestion 
was that only foreign backgrounds be given. Leslie 
Firth of Shady Side Academy recommended publish- 
ing news of faculty administrative changes in the No- 
vember and May issues only. The editors agreed to 
follow this suggestion. 

Other recommendations were: that the BULLETIN 
stress the fact that men and women are being at- 
tracted into teaching; that the BuLLetin be kept as 
varied and interesting as possible; that teachers 
recommend good work books. 

The meeting closed while the discussion was still 
lively. During the Secondary Education Board’s 
Annual Conference of 1955 the editors of Tue 
INDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin will hold an infor- 
mal open meeting. They hope that many correspond- 
ents and readers will drop in to talk things over. 


MEMORANDUM TO BULLETIN CORRESPONDENTS 


The information contained here is important if 
you wish to have news of your school appear in the 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN. Please 
study it carefully. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, may we pre- 
sent your new editor, Mrs. Frances Keene of Emma 
Willard School? She is eager to serve you. Cooper- 
ate with her: change your mailing lists, send her news 
correctly prepared, send her lots of news! (Miss 
Pugh was forced to resign because of additional 
teaching duties and an impending sabbatical leave.) 


WHERE SHOULD NEWS STORIES BE SENT? 
Boys’ and Coeducational Secondary Schools in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
should send their news to: 
Josepu R. W. DopceE 
Clement House 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 
Boys’ and Coeducational Secondary Schools in all 
other states should send their news to: 
Joun G. Coney 
Grosse Pointe University School (please note 
change) 
Cook Road 
Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Michigan 


ALL Girls’ Secondary Schools should send their 
news to: 
Mrs. Frances KEENE (please note change) 
Emma Willard School 
Troy, New York 


ALL Elementary Schools and Lower School De- 
partments should send their news to: 
Henry F. WERNER 
Summit School for Boys 
2161 Grandin Road 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 


WHEN SHOULD NEWS STORIES BE SENT? 


The 1954-55 deadlines by which your news stories, 
correctly prepared according to the rules below, must 
be in the hands of your special editor are: 


October 1, December 1, February 15, April 1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS STORIES 


You are invited to send news of public relations 
interest to special editor Kenneth C. Parker, The 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn., who is in charge of 
the department, “Our Schools and the Public.” 

The chairman of the SEB’s Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee, Charles A. Wagner, The Allen-Stevenson 
School, 132 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y., will 
be happy to receive news of experiments with audio- 
visual aids, as well as recommendations of specific aids. 


RULES FOR SCHOOL NEWS STORIES 


How Should School News Stories Be Prepared? — 
Each story Must be typed, double-spaced, please, on 
a separate page. Do NoT PUT MORE THAN ONE STORY 
on A PAGE! Do not compose a title for your story. 
The editors will do that for you. Your stories should 
be prepared expressly for the BULLETIN; your news 
releases for the local papers do not necessarily con- 
form to the BuLLETIN’s rules. 
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Keep your news concise, clear, to the point. Space 
is limited. Good simple English prose is an indis- 
pensable requirement. 

Please refer to your school in the third person (do 
NOT write “we” or “our”). In each news story the 
school’s full name, the city or town, and the state 
(abbreviated correctly) should appear in an early 
sentence. Thereafter the school may be referred to 
simply by name. 

When an individual is mentioned for the first time, 
please omit his title unLEss it is Dr., Mrs., Mme, 
Mlle, Prof., or The Rev. Thus: “John Black has 
joined the faculty of Smith Academy, Smithtown, 
N. Y., to teach geography to the sixth grade. Mr. 
Black, a graduate of Jones University in 1932, for- 
merly taught at... .” 

Use as few capital letters as possible. Course names, 
such as mathematics, geography, art, should be in 
lower case. The word “school” or “academy” should 
be in lower case except when the full name of the 
school is given. All state names should be properly 
abbreviated. All numbers below 100 should be typed 
as words; 100 and numbers above 100 should be typed 
as figures. Titles of books and magazines should be 
underlined; titles of articles in magazines should be 
in quotes — not underlined. 

What Kinds of News Stories Are Wanted? — News 
of general interest only. Send news of classroom ex- 
periments, curricular changes, new school policies and 
educational projects, cooperation with other schools, 
unusual extra-curricular activities, building projects, 
gifts, activities and achievements of faculty and ad- 
ministration, appointments. 

Announcements of faculty and administrative 
appointments should be kept very brief. Limit 
each to the full name of the appointee, his college 
degrees and where obtained, his past teaching ex- 
perience, if any, and his present duties at your 


school. Omit war records, athletic achievements 
in school and college, marital status. News or 
FACULTY APPOINTMENTS WILL APPEAR ONLY IN 
THE NovEMBER AND May issues. Interesting 
news of faculty activities and accomplishments 
will appear in all issues. 





SOME IMPORTANT DON’TS 


Don’t be wordy. Don’t send news of trivial or of 
purely local interest. Don’t be boastful. 
the BuLLETIN to advertise your school. Don’t send 
news of individual pupils. Don’t send news of ath- 
letic contests, concerts, plays, lectures, chapel talks, 
etc. Don’t send news of parents days unless your 
program is very different from those of other schools. 
Don’t send marked copies of your school magazines 
and expect the editors to write up your news for you! 
Don’t send long articles to the news editors. Send 
them to Miss Osgood, but don’t send her news stories. 

REMEMBER THAT THE EDITORS WILL DISCARD ALL 
NEWS THAT IS IMPROPERLY PREPARED, POORLY WRIT- 
TEN, TRITE, OR UNINTERESTING TO THE MAJORITY OF 
THE BULLETIN’S READERS. 


Don’t use 


ARTICLES FOR THE BULLETIN 


As stated above, the editor-in-chief, Esther Os- 
good, Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., 
welcomes good articles on subjects of interest to in- 
dependent school readers. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, double-spaced, and the approximate 
number of words should be given in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page. The full name of the 
author and his position in the school should be given. 
In general, articles should not exceed 2,000 words. 
Authors who wish to have their rejected manuscripts re- 
turned to them must send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 
a AE 


Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear in this issue. 

















ALLYN and BACON announce a New Revision of 


SMITH-THOMPSON’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 


This edition conforms completely to the latest requirements and word list 
of the Secondary Education Board 


All ALPHA Requirements ... . . Lessons 1-45 
All BETA Requirements .. . . . Lessons 1-65 
All GAMMA Requirements . . . . «. Lessons 1-75 


Increased Drill and Review Exercises New and Attractive Black-and-White and Color Illustrations 
Completely New Format e Convenient New Workbook to Accompany Textbook 





Revised by New 1953 Edition Already In Use At 
CHARLES JENNEY, JR. DEERFIELD ACADEMY HUN SCHOOL 
Head, Latin Department ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL CONCORD ACADEMY 
Belmont Hill School MILTON ACADEMY ABBOT ACADEMY 
Belmont, Massachusetts WINSOR SCHOOL NOBLE and GREENOUGH 
NICHOLS SCHOOL (Buffalo) FESSENDEN SCHOOL 
SEB EXAMINER, 1946-1949 CRANBROOK SCHOOL and many others 





PLEASE SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


ALLYN and BACON 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 

Is YOUR School a Member professional guidance . . . 

of the SEB? . . . selective placement 
If you enjoy reading THe INDE- PRIV ATE SCHOOL 


PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 


and 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps COLLEGE BUREAU 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- o™moery 


pendent elementary and secondary 


schools. The B is but one Teachers and administrators selectively 


of its many services to schools. screened for the individual needs of public 
Why not write for a copy of the and private schools. 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? Qualified consultants available on all phases 


of school problems. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
270 Park Ave. GABRIEL JAMES, Director 


Milton 86, Massachusetts New York 17, N. Y. PLaza 3-9388 







































AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 


= 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


= 
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She 
Dorothy “Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


invites the independent 
school administrators and 
teachers to visit our office 
(one block from Grand Cen- 
tral Station) when they are 
in New York City for the 
S.E.B. conference. 


* 


342 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


Member National Association Teachers’ A 














EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ExisaBetTu Kino, Director 
Room 1006 

516 Firra AVENUE 

New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnrnray Hitz 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 

in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For Teachers 

in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANCHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 



































‘Che 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


ab the 
TUITION REFUND PLAN 


In 1924, Mr. A. W. G. Dewar, in conversation with the 
headmistress of an English school, conceived the idea of a 
form of insurance that would reimburse students for class time 
lost because of sickness or accident. 


As a result of this conversation Mr. Dewar developed the 
Tuition Refund Plan which, during the last quarter century, 
has spread all over the British Isles, to the United States and 
Canada and to Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand. Today some 1800 of the world’s 
finest schools and colleges offer the protection of the Tuition 
Refund Plan. 


Twenty-five years ago, in 1929, the Plan was introduced 
into the United States and in 1932 A. W. G. Dewar was 
incorporated here. Since then the popularity of the Plan has 
grown in this country until students in nearly 300 of our 
schools and colleges are protected by it. 


A.W. i) EWAR 


INCORPORATED 


Educational Susurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 


























THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 


ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 


Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





occ 
SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Many teachers and other school personnel register with us, not because they are 
discontented with their present schools, but because they wish to be apprised of 
significant opportunities in their fields. Whether or not you be seeking a new 
position in 1955, why not consult with us about your future in school work? 
There will be no obligation involved unless or until we put you in touch witha 
position which you decide to accept. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








